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Everybody —_ 


Those engaging cherubs who greet you 


a happy baby 


with smiles, have the habit of happiness. 
Their fresh clean clothes invite you to take them up, their pink toes snuggle luxuriously 
in the soft, dry blankets of their carriages. They are delightful to hold and to play with 
just because their Mothers had the foresight to provide them with Kleinert’s Baby Pants. 
These cunning little garments may be natural, white, or flesh color and there’s a size to suit 
every baby. Beneath the pretty shirrings are the soft pneumatic bands — a special Kleinert’s 
feature— which fit snugly, but oh so gently, around chubby waists and knees. Babies must 
be dressed and undressed many times a day so Kleinert’s Baby Pants are made for real wear 
— of rubber expertly processed to be waterproof always, and to last a long, long time. Look 


for the name Kleinert’s on the tab— it means much to baby’s comfort as well as to your own 


purse. 
- 
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WELVE years ago probably half 

the mothers interviewed on the 
subject of sending their children to 
camp in summer looked aghast at such 
a suggestion, exclaiming: “Oh! I’m 
not that kind of mother! I don't 
want to be relieved of my children!” 
Even today, now and then a mother 
“Why should I send my chil- 
dren to camp? We have a beautiful 
country place and can give them 
everything that camp offers.” Prob- 
ably both of these statements are 
made by mothers trying to hide from 
themselves the fact that it is really 
reluctance to part with the child that 
is at the bottom of their decision. If 
there are parents who look upon 
camps as merely convenient parking 
places for their children, the right 
camp has far more to offer these chil- 
dren than their homes. Frequently 
the wise mother now says: “I realize 
it would not be fair to keep my chil- 
dren with us in the summer any 
longer for they cannot have proper 
companionship.” 


Says: 


Conscientious Directory of 


CHOOLS & 


CAMPS 


camps—mere physical aspects 
that are easily judged, such as a site 
which is healthful, safe, and beauti- 
ful; a water and a milk supply prop- 
erly guarded and tested; sanitary 
sewage and garbage disposal, 
sleeping quarters with adequate ven- 
tilation; satisfactory kitchen, dining, 
and assembly places. To this add 
equipment for swimming and other 
outdoor activities and you have gone 
as far as possible in generalizing, ex- 
cept to add a resident registered nurse 
or a physician and a place to work. 

But no one intends to be satisfied by 
consideration of the mere physical 
aspects of the camp so we must ana- 
lyze further. On looking into the 
matter more carefully, we discover 
that one camp director has felt it de- 
sirable to build very elaborate quar- 
ters. Another camp director has paid 
just as much attention to sanitation 
and other essentials, such as good 


o 
good 


Oo 
good 








Space in this department is available 
for the advertising of reliable schools and 
camps, in a variety of sizes and styles. 
Write for information to the Director, 





but has eliminat- 


beds and gor «1 food, 


ed all those luxuries which the city 
dweller has come to call necessities. 
The clear sighted parent realizes 


that camp life makes a real contribu- 
tion to education as well as to char- 
acter building. And on the other 
hand, if we stop to consider that the 
average boy or girl in the organized 
private camp is city-bred it is easy to 
understand why the material side of 
camp life has more than a physical 
significance. Health and vigor may 
be obtained through the season in 
camp. Wholesome food, long hours 
of sleep, proper exercise out of doors 
in the fresh air and direct rays of the 
sun (not altered of its best rays by 
glass) and fine companionship will 
accomplish it. Do we not desire for 
both our boys and our girls a little of 
that hardiness, of that resourcefulness 
under difficulties and that courage and 
zest that characterized the men and 
women who settled our country and 
pushed back our frontiers? Then let 
them acquire it through camp experi- 
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Eastern Schools & Camps—Boys Eastern Schools & Camps—Boys Western Camps—Boys 
| 


T. JOHNS 


VL « (ole) & 


FOR MANLY BOYS. Modified military for orderly 
habits, mental alertness, physical training. College 
or Business. Indiridual Inatruction. (Gym, Pool, 
Separate Junior School, For catalog address 
Appison Banney, A.M., Principat 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, WN. Y, 


DEMOTTE SCHOOL 


NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT (Near N.Y.C 
PREPARES BOYS (9 to 19) for any Callens e. 
lasses average five boys. Thorough teaching. 
Also summer school. _Complete plant in quiet 
country environment. Individual coaching. Year 
round sports, 

CATALOG: LAURENCE WASHBURNE DE- 

MOTTE, S.B., HEADMASTER. 


BONNIE DUNE, “‘%.5°* 





Athletics 
WILLIAM 








The Nautical Camp for Tae, Health 
and happiness for a small group that 
demands the best. Boys 8-14 years 


Tuition $475. Camp Chequesset. The 


Nautical Camp for Girls, also on Cape Cod. Girls 

over 11, Tuition $400. Membership limited. 

For information write 

Mrs. Dwight L. Rogers Dwight L. Rogers, Jr. 
22 Parkside Road or 47 West 45th St. 


Providence, R. I. New York City 





IRVING SCHOOL For Boys 
Tn beautiful, historic Irving country. 90th vear. 
Pre} yares tor co yt] iege and technical schools. Modern 
plant, complete equipment Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool. Allathletics. Catalog. Address Head- 
master, Box 950, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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CAMP WAGANAKI for Boys 1° “a*<.Resicn 


a distinctive group spirit which 
thru leadership 


This camp has 


has developed years of strong 


and an unusual number of boys who return year 
after year. 49 boys. 
Mr. & Mrs. Carle O. Warren, 


1145 Thornton Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


Woodlieu Farms Camp 


9¢ A nature camp for boys, in 
the mountains of New Jersey 
on the Delaware River. All 
training activities determined 
by psychological and physical 
examination. Riding, Swim- 
ming, Tennis, Baseball, etc. 
Send for Booklet. $175 for 
season July 1 to August 31. 
C. L. Weed, M.A., Bevans, N. J 























| 
| 
HIGH SIERRAS 
° °,° 
A Camping Expedition 
Twelve boys of High School age are 
being carefully chosen to camping 
expedition into High Sierras of California 
during July and August. Expedition in 
charge of Harvard and Cornell (graduate) 
men. High references given and required. 
Gentiles. 


form 





address H 


ROGER OLAF EGEBERG | 
2500 Lake View Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please 











Eastern Schools—Girls 





CAMP WAMPANOAG 
21st Season 
Cape Cod, Buzzards Bay 


A salt water camp for boys from 8 


to 16. Land and water sports. Mili- 

tary drill. Rifle practice for older 

boys. Instruction in Life Saving. 
Sailing Taught Scientifically 


Camp Mother. Booklet. 
MRS. B. E. TAYLOR, DIRECTOR 


Assistant Director & Councillors 
Colle ge Men 
240 Grant Avenue, 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. In the 
open hill country, eleven miles north of ao. 
Complete equipment Senior and Junior Schools. R. 
tg M. (Yale), Headmaster, Box M, chestast 
ul, a. 














TENACRE 


A Country School for Young Girls 
10 to 14 Years of Age 


From 
Preparatory to Dana Hall. Fourteen 
miles from Boston. All sports and athletics 
supervised and adapted to the age of the 
pupil. Excellent instruction, care and 
influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 


Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 
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Eastern Schools & Camps—Co-Ed. 


Eastern Camps—Co-kd. 








RAY COURT 


) Crane ACCREDITED. 
School for Wholesome 


atmosphere, 





Ages 16-21, 
Also separate 
junior school 
(10-16). All 
usual Studies, Secretarial, Arts, Crafts, 

4 Music, Riding, Beach. Athletics. 

: CATALOG JESSIE CALLAM GRAY 

¥ BOX 4, STAMFORD, CONN. 














CAMP CARILLON 
LAKE GEORGE 


A camp for girls from 5 to 15 years old. 
Booklet 
MAE I. NALLY 
59 West 10th Street New York City 


DELAWARE CLIFF CAMPS 


For Boys and Girls 


In the mountains of Northern New Jersey 
on the shores of the Delaware, 90 miles from 
New York City. 

All land and water sports. 


Modern educational methods used in 
activities such as Painting, Modeling, Dramat- 
ics, Music, Writing, Dancing, Carpentry, etc. 


Special attention given to 
Nature Study 


Directors—Hannah G. Hardman 
and Solon De Leon 


1549 Morris Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Tcl. Jerome 9616 
Illustrated literature sent on request 


creative 


Address, 




















; CAMP DELLWOOD 

P? \ camp for girls in the Land of the Sky 
Gateway to Smokies. Elevation 3,200 feet. 
FINE HORSES. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR 
RIDING. Crafts, Land and Water Sports, 
l-ancing, Dramatics. All Counsellors College 
Graduates. Booklet. 


MRS. GEORGE MASON SWIFT, Director 
81 Nerth Liberty St., Asheville, N. C. 












E AH N I Kor girls 


Ware, Mass. 
in the 
=== Berkshires 
4% hours From New Gork-400 Aeres-Mile of lake front 
Gypsy Trips—Riding-All Activities-Rote 4225-Booklet 
Kiss Mery 3 Baker, Ware, Messachvselts 











SEND YOUR CHILDREN To the Schoo! 


of Organic Education at Fairhope, Alabama. 
Where they may have the benefit of 
THE FAIRHOPE IDEA IN EDUCATION 
Or to the Fairhope Summer School for Children, 
Parents and Teachers at Greenwich, Conn., June 
28-Aug. 6. 
Send 25c for “The Fairhope Idea in Education,” 
by Marietta Johnson. 

N. Y. Office, 159 East 


33rd St., N. Y¥. C. 





A Progressive All Day School for Children 
4 to 12 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 
145 West 78th Street, New York City 
Bertha M. Bentley, Director 

















CAMP NIWAUNA 


For Girls, In the mountains of New Jersey. High 
altitude. Junior and Senior camps. All land and 
water sports. Horseback riding included in fee. 


Lotta Rowe Anthony, Branchville. N. J. 


WIN NIPAUK. (indian Chieftain) 


Zupier-Benior (Bretestant) Adoolt 

i100 fe. Tie P held fidies 115 oy Hiekten es L . Water 

and land eports. Riding. fas nikon oa be Music 

products. Graduate councillors. Home supervision 
- Heces P. Beanvscer, Dinecronr, 826 

mm /Va. Arren Mar 1 lst, Winsten, Conn 





sitagtes. 


‘ilustrated cata 
Raveion Avz., 





Western Camps—Girls 
CAMP IDYLE WYLD 


Three Lakes, Wisconsin 
amp for Younger Girls. (7-16.) Limited to fifty. 
All coed camp activities, including horseback riding, 
uaplaning, long camping trips, dancing, etc. Most 
careful supervision and instruction in all water activities. 
Physician, graduate nurse and college graduate counsel- 
‘orm camp staff. Members of Camp Directors Asso- 
tion Highly approved by Chicago Board of Health 
rvey Fee, $350. Booklet sent upon request. (Please 

nelude age and school year of applicant). 


Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Bishop, Directors, Three Lakes, Wis. 


Eastern Schools & Camps—Co-Ed. 
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CAMP OUTLOOK 
ASHFORD, CONN. 


Special and _ individual 
care given the little folks 
at this unique camp sit- 
uated on one of the high- 
est hills in Conn., midst 
pines and enormous wood- 
lands. Private lake. Con- 
ducted by a Lenox Hill 
Hospital nurse. Highest 
credentials. For informa- 
tion write Miss M. H. 
Fuhrmann, Camp Out- 
look, Ashford, Conn., or 
120 W. 58th, N.Y.C,. 











ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 


Connecticut, Stamford, Shippan Point. A Mother 
School. Episcopal. Open all year. Children 3 to 12 
One hour from New York. Usual studies Outdoor 
sports. Summer Camp Mrs. W. B. STODDARD, 
Directress (Phone Stamford 1771 ring 4). 





NURSERY CAMP 
Healthy, simple country experience for children 
from 4 to 6 years of age. Limited number. 


ALVIE NITSCHKE—WALDEN SCHOOL 
34 West 68th Street, New York City. 


CAMP VARUNA FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
“Everything for Happiness and Health” 
One Hour from New York 
Lora M. Warner, Director. Mountain Lakes, N. J. 








HAVENHOLM CAMP is here to nurture little children 
into early character habits. Earnest parents welcome suc! 
education. It means a small home group under mothering 
teachers who reverence childhood. 

Let us discover each other 

THE MISSES TROWBRIDGE AND CLEVES, 
Marbledale, New Milford, Conn. 





WALPOLE CAMPS 
Walpole, N. H. 


Camp for Children—3 Expert Manage 
ment. Councilors, Housemothers, Constructive 
Play, Pony Carts. 

Tutoring Camp, College Entr., Girls Taught How 
to Study, Horseback Riding, Tennis, Golf, Musi 

Directors—Mrs. Mary S. Moore, A.B., Mrs. Anna 
A. Birmingham 1.B., Newtonville, Mass. 


10 yrs. 








Tue Haskett Camp IN MAINE 
BOYS AND GIRLS 
6 to 13 years 


Healthful, 
Vacation. 


A Happy, Educational 


MRS. ERNEST HASKELL, Director 
Address: Croton-on-Hudson, New York 














MERRICOURT 


Combines outdoor life with home careand comfort ; 
an ideal place for children 3-10 for whom camp 
life may be too strenuous, $100 per mo. $1,100 
per yr. Booklet. Tutoring and Music arrange: 
Rev. and Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Conn 





MAST COVE CAMP, Eliot, Maine 
Children 4 to 14. Small family group. Experi- 
enced, sympathetic care, under the personal super 
vision of the directors. Salt water bathing. Mr. 








and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Directors of Chevy 

Chase Country Day School, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Special Schools 

THE HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF 


CORRECTIVE SPEECH 
Logan Park, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


The schoo! with a Christian home atmosphere for 

the child of normal mentality— 

Who hears but does not talk at all. 

Who talks but does not enunciate clearly. 

Who, after a cleft-palate operation, talks in- 

distinctly. 

Who is retarded, owing to sickness. 

Special plans for children from 3 to 6 
years of age. 
Individual instruction in all grade subjects. 


Principals: 


Edna Hill Young. G. Kelson Young. 














HEALTHSHIRE FARM 
In the Berkshires 


Real farm life and motherly care for your 

hild, at modern home of graduate nurse and 
vor Bi 200 acres of fertile land, woods and a 
large stream. Ideal for the convalescent child. 
Tutoring arranged. Accommodations for parents. 
For rates and other information address 


YETTA G, GARDNER, R. N., ANCRAM, N. Y. 














TO 
HELP YOU | 
SOLVE THE 
PROBLEM 


both 











HE harassed parent has, perhaps, no more perplexing problem than that of che 
the general type of educational background best 


specific school or camp to supply it. We have published these two booklets on this problem, 
treating schools and camps _ separately, 
 SOCUS 20.8 BEI FE WD FR SSS SSSSSee 
choice. Each contains definite sugges- ' 
tions to help you make a wise selection. Send me copies of “Choosing the Schoo?’ | 
They are 10c each, stamps or coins. g and...... of “Choosing the Camp.” 
CHILDREN ; 
; . Fe re nt et ee rT Te ee eee 
The Magazine for Parents : 
353 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 8 4dd 
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osing 


adapted to his child’s needs and the 




















Back from school, 






looking like a little West Pointer 
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HEN Johnny 

comes marching 
home from military 
school, how proud his parents 
are to see his little straight- 
backed figure on the station 
platform. Good posture is such 
an asset to any boy or girl. A 


slumpy carriage leads to general _. 


ill-health in children. 

Faulty shoes are a common 
cause of poor posture. When 
feet are restricted by unnatu- 
ral shoes, a child is almost com- 
pelled to stand and walk incor- 
rectly. A child’s shoe should be 
shaped just like the normal foot 
and it should fit the foot in 
action. You will find these fit- 
ting qualities in the Cantilever 
Shoe for children. 


The Cantilever Shoe fits 





every curve and every position 
of the growing foot. For this 
shoe is naturally shaped and 
flexible from toe to heel. In it, 
the foot (which is a flexible, 
muscular structure) is kept in 
correct shape and is free to ex- 
ercise. The foot muscles can 
maintain the strength needed 
to hold the 26 bones of the foot 
in arched formation. 


structed heel of the Can- 
tilever is slightly higher 
on the inner side so as to make 
the foot toe straight ahead. 
When the foot is in this posi- 
tion, the weight of the body 
is evenly distributed and there 
is no strain on any part of the 
foot. 

Weak feet, bent bones and a 
lifetime of foot suffering can 
easily be avoided in a shoe like 
the Cantilever. This wonder- 
fully fitting shoe will safeguard 
foot health, foster good posture 
and keep the foot in natural 
shape. Your children will be 
fitted conscientiously at the lo- 
cal Cantilever store. If you do 
not know the address, look in 
the telephone book under 
“Cantilever” or use the coupon 
below. 


antilever 








C ANTILEVER Shoes are sold within easy shop 
distance of most readers of this maga 

If you do not know the address of a conver 
Cantilever stot 
] 


which booklets you desire. 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
407 Willoughby Ave., Brocklyn, N. Y. 
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The Use 
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of the Outdoors 


HE use of the outdoors AN some time, be allowed to stay 

to a child is like the use EDITORIAL out at night to see the stars, 

of water to a fish, or al- : lest he grow up too smart 

een. Tonether with the MESSAGE ee te - i 
most so. Together with the and know-it-all. He shoulc 
home it is the other half of 5° read a little in the great doc- 
him, his complement, with- ument of the heavens before 


out which he would be lost 

and homesick in his world. As a scientist 
might have divined water from the fish’s 
tail or air from the eagle’s wing, so some 
great psychologist might reconstruct the 
outdoors from an analysis of children’s 
minds. 

There are the obvious uses. There is 
water to swim or wade in. We are alla 
little web-footed still and our ancestors 
spent many thousands of amphibious 
years upon the beach. Even to get one’s 
feet wet is still a joy to the young! There 
are trees to climb and fall out of and to 
bend over till from a perilous height one 
lights upon the ground. There are hills 
to coast on, banks to roll down, flowers to 
pick, grass to stretch out on or rub one’s 
face in. Smells are perhaps the most im- 
portunate message nature has to give, a 
message fraught with memory and asso- 
ciation. The child should have the smell 
of spruce among his early recollections 
and know the skunk cabbage as the pun- 
gent harbinger of spring. 

He should also know outdoors as a 
home, should build the wood fire and the 
camp and experience the endearing hos- 
pitality of Mother Earth. 

And nature is the source of wonder and 
imagination. Every child should, at 


it is too late. Not that chil- 
dren should be prematurely taught the 
names of the stars or given tiresome in- 
formation on the subject. 


These earthly godfathers of heaven’s 
lights 


That give a name to every fixéd star 


Have no more profit of their shining 
nights 


Than we who gaze and know not 
what they are. 


Help the child to gain a feeling of the 
whole and he will have more than all the 
astronomers can teach of the details. 

And so through the whole gamut of the 
out-of-doors. The sky and woods and 
fields speak with the thousand voices of 
winds and streams, of trees and flowers 
and animals. They are the child’s book 
and laboratory, the world to which his 
mind and feelings are attuned, his coun- 
terpart in science and in art. 
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“The future of the race marches forward on the feet of little children. "—PHitties Brooks 
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Mother and Child, by Mary Cassatt, in Museum at Worcester, Massachusetts. 
This is one of the most interesting examples of Miss Cassatt’s art in portray- 
ing maternity. Simple, often crude as her subjects were, the genius of this 
American artist made children live on canvas and transformed the features of 
nany a peasant mother with the radiance of love. 
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Each month we present to our readers a master painting of child subjects. These 
are selected from the public galleries of America. This is the seventh of the 


Se ries. 
























SAFETY 


in Summer Adventures 


Protect Your Children From Vacation Hazards 


HE 
sunshine 
through the school- 


June 
sli ps 


warm 


room window. Over in 
the corner a_ boy 
wrestling with a knotty problem in prac- 
tical measurements. “How many yards 
if paper 30 inches wide will it take to 
paper a room 20 feet long and 14 feet 
? First you multiply 20 by—no, 
that’s wrong. What's all this’ for 
anyway? I’m never going to be a paper hanger!” 

The figures on Johnny's rumpled page dance and blur. 
“Wish I could go swimming today or canoeing with Bob. 
Seventeen days to vacation, Seems as though it never 
would come this year.” 

Overwhelmed by the hopelessness of this eternity, 
Johnny jerks himself together, grasps his pencil, and 
returns to his wall papering. 

Johnny’s mother, on the other hand, may be view- 
ing the approach of vacation with less enthusiasm. “I 
want him to have a good time,” she reflects, “but the 
streets are so dangerous, and there’s that horrible place 
where they will go swimming . . . the Reese boy was 
drowned there last year. One can’t expect a child to 
stay in sight of the house every minute. What can I do 
to keep him safe and happy ?” 

Johnny’s mother is wise in doing some hard thinking 
about this vacation problem. How many fathers and 
mothers refuse to face the appalling facts of our national 
accident record and are waiting for similar tragedy to 
shock them into a realization that there is a problem at 
all? 


sits 


This 


wide ? 


ACH year in the United States 20,000 children are 

_s killed in accidents. The greatest single cause of 
this ruthless slaughter is the automobile which annually 
claims 7,000 children under fifteen years of age as its 
victims. With the coming of fine weather the hazards 
if our streets and highways, serious enough at any 
time of year, are greatly increased. Traffic is heavier, 
inexperienced drivers are experimenting with new cars, 
pleasure seekers are abroad, carelessness and recklessness 
are the inevitable companions of the holiday crowd. 

At the end of June some 20,000,000 children are 
released from school. And whether they are in city or 
country, they will find adventure. It is mother’s and 
father’s job to help them decide what are good adven- 
tures and what are bad ones. 

Most of the fatal accidents to children occur during 
their play time. A recent survey made in Chicago 
gives a clear illustration of this. A study of 735 cases 
in which children were involved in automobile accidents 
shows that 608 of these casualties took place during 
hours when the children were not going to and from 
school. 

The Chicago report further shows that the majority 
of these child victims were run down while in front 
of their own homes. Nearly half the accidents occurred 
within the block where the child lived; two-thirds were 





By FLORENCE NELSON 


National Safety Council 


article will 
helpful by the use of our Program 
for Group Discussion on page 48. 
Read the article, then discuss it at 
the next meeting of your Woman's 
Club, Parent-Teacher Association or 
neighborhood group.—THE Eprrors. 


no farther away than the 

‘ next block, and three 

fourths were within tw: 

blocks. More six-year- 

old children were struck 

than of any other age group, and those 
eight years old were a close third. 

Chicago’s experience, which we may 

consider as representing a condition in 

any large city, would indicate that the 

schools, through their safety patrol or- 

ganizations and safety instruction in the classroom, have 

impressed children with the need for crossing streets 

carefully and for observing safety rules while they are 

within school areas. 


be made more 


| Seeded this putting the after-school problem squarely 
up to the parents? Have you ever thought of con- 
ducting a safety education course in your own home, to 
supplement the good work the school is doing? Do you 
know what the particular hazards of your neighborhood 
are? Where your child plays afternoons and holidays? 
Or do you administer a few prohibitions as he goes 
out to play and resign yourself to a period of vague 
uneasiness until he appears again and you know he is 
safe? 

Faced with the fact that certain serious hazards of our 
streets can never be eliminated, the wise parent will try 
to do two things. First, establish in the child a proper 
mental attitude toward the dangers which he may en- 
counter ; second, study the child’s recreation problem and 
suggest to him interesting activities which will reduce 
the amount of time he is exposed to street hazards. 

How create in the child’s mind a wholesome attitude 
toward accident hazards? How teach him the difference 
between timidity and caution? Safety, if you haven't 
stopped to think very much about it, seems a very dull 
subject indeed. No child wants to be safe if it means 
taking all the thrill out of life. “Take a chance,” 
our young adventurer. If he can’t find anything better 
to do he'll get a thrill out of hitching on the back of a 
truck, or riding his bicycle down the middle of a crowded 
thoroughfare. But hitching on a truck isn’t much of an 
adventure after all. There are much more thrilling 
things to do. But if we are to interest our children in 
taking care of themselves we shall have to approach 
safety from the positive side and show them what they 
can do, rather than what they can't do. 


Savs 


T is unfortunate that Safety First should ever have 

become so popular a slogan, for it implies that our 
own personal safety is to be desired under all circum- 
stances, and that the welfare of everybody else is sec- 
ondary. This is a most selfish and wholly undesirable 
philosophy. Now and again a situation arises which de- 
mands that we forget our own safety and risk our lives 
for a splendid cause. But these situations are not a 
part of our everyday lives. For the most part, we are 
making our biggest contribution to universal safety by 
performing simple acts of thoughtfulness and considera- 
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tion for others, and by looking aiter ourselves. We 
should try to make the child realize that by a simple 
observance of safety rules he is being a hero, though an 
unrecognized one, a dozen times a day. Make him feel 
a pride in being alert and self-reliant and thoughtful of 
Show him his responsibility for the 

brothers and sisters and for old 


the safety of others. 
elfare of his younger 
and helpless people. 

To win an associate membership button in the Massa- 
chusetts Safety Council, it is necessary for a child to 
perform two acts of safety for others. Here are some 
of the thoughtful deeds that have been reported to the 
Council, and through which the child is unconsciously 
learning his own safety lessons 

I pulled a man onto the sidewalk when he was looking 
at the new beacon on the top of a store and didn't see 
an automobile near him. 

I notified a fireman of a broken fire escape. 

I take a kindergarten child to school every day. 

I helped an old man across the street. 

A little girl was tying her shoestring in the street. 
An auto was coming. I pulled her onto the sidewalk 
and tied her shoestring for her. 

I turned a rake over when the prongs were sticking up. 

I warned my father to keep the garage door open 
when he was starting his engine. 


W! can't get away from the fact that a child who is 
asked to spend his whole vacation on a city side- 
walk isn’t getting a square deal. Johnny, with his 
bright visions of a long, happy, carefree holiday, can't 
be left sitting disconsolately on the doorstep. Mother 
and father have got to get their heads together and plan 
something for him to do. Is there a community play- 
ground? If &o, it will provide wholesome fun and activ- 
itv throughout the summer. Are there places to swim, 
and canoe, and fish? Of course there are. They may 
be some distance away, but why 
not round up a lot of youngsters 
and take them off for a day’s 
sport? Organize a little asso- 
clation of mothers who will 
take turns planning activities 
for groups of boys and girls and 
look after them during the day. 
Round up some volunteers to 
teach swimming at the local 
pool or whatever is the mod- 
ern equivalent of the ol’ swim- 
min’ hole. Probably by merely 
doing a little investigating of 
the community's summer recre- 
ation facilities you will discover 


you learn to swim. 


is deep enough. 


many ways of keeping your 
child happily occupied. It may currents running out, 
take a great deal of effort to piers and bulkheads. 
get a community playground 


swim, or have an 

N spite of all that has been 
said about the blessings of a 
sane Fourth of July, we con- 
tinue to celebrate our glorious 
independence by killing and in- 
juring scores of persons, most 
of them children. One wonders 
just how parents justify them- 
selves in giving children such 
murderous playthings as _fire- 
crackers, cannons and _ pistols. 
A chronicle of last year’s holi- 
day celebration reveals many 


eruptions, 


how slight. 
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This Way to Safety 


Lucky the youngsters who 
holidays at camp or farm or seashore! But 
they will need safety lessons, too. 
a few rules they ought to take with them: 


Keep out of water over your head until 


Learn to swim as early as possible, for 
fun, for health, and for safety. 


Vake sure before you dive that the water 


When bathing in heavy surf look out for 
and keep away from 


_ } Learn to row and paddle as early as you 
started, but it’s worth it. can. Don’t go out in a canoe unless you can 
older person who is a 
strong swimmer with you. 
out with you who cannot swim. 


Learn ways of righting a boat, methods of tion 
life saving and resuscitation, 


Learn to recognize poison ivy, poison oak, 


sumach and other plants which cause painful 


Learn all you can about wild berries and cars 
mushrooms, but not by tasting them 


and barns during a thunder storm. 


se oe ‘ ‘ 
Disinfect all cuts and scratches, no matter boy said, “My mother 


deaths and frightful injuries. One six-year-old boy put 
a cannon cracker in his mouth and applied a match. A 
little girl was burned to death when a spark from a piec« 
of punk fell on some firecrackers in the pocket of het 
dress. A three-year-old child swallowed a firecracker 
and died shortly afterward. A ten-year-old girl was 
terribly burned when a sparkler set her dress afire. 

Fortunately, many communities have reduced th 
number of Fourth of July casualties by arranging com 
munity celebrations in which young and old may join 
Youngsters don’t mind relinquishing their firecrackers 
if a satisfactory substitute is provided. If your town 
isn't planning a program of games and sports for every 
body, try to organize a neighborhood picnic in some 
attractive spot, or otherwise arrange to keep your chil 
dren busy with wholesome activities. Taking long trips 
on holidays is often disappointing. Crowded trains and 
heavy automobile traffic are wearying and dishearten 
ing. Accidents happen frequently. A day spent at 
home will probably yield more real enjoyment and 
satisfaction. 


. ¢c™ JUGH the rapid increase in automobile fatal- 
ities has done more than anything else to focus 
public attention on accident prevention, statistics show 
that as many persons lose their lives in home accidents 
each year as are killed on the street. The total number 
of fatalities in home accidents during 1925 was 20,000. 
This tremendous sacrifice of human life is due almost 
entirely to what, in themselves, are small bits of care- 
Falls, until recently, were the chief accidents, 
second only to the casualties caused by 
the automobile. Using a rocking-chair for a step ladder 
leaving furniture out of its accustomed place, putting 
objects on the stairs “to be taken up when you go,’ 
using rugs that slip, are the causes of many serious and 
painful injuries, all of which could easily be avoided. 

Each vear more than 3,000 
children under five years of age 
die from burns alone, and this 
does not include deaths from 
conflagrations of buildings. This 
ghastly toll is clearly a result of 
negligence on the part of par- 
ents, and particularly an indict- 
ment of the homemakers. 

Why not inaugurate your 
summer safety campaign with 
the assurance that your child is 
as safe at home as he is on the 
sidewalk? See that matches, 
sharp instruments and _ poison- 
ous substances are safely out of 
reach of small fingers. Make 
sure that the cocks on the gas 
stove are tight, and that the elec- 
trical connections are properly 
made. Remember that eternal 
vigilance is the price of safety. 

The possibilities for investing 
safety observance with imagina- 
are endless. One teacher 
organized a Safeway Tribe. The 
middle of the street was the Dan- 
ger Trail: trucks were bears, 
automobiles were savages, street- 
were lions, and motor- 
cycles were wildcats. Some of 


lessness. 
and even now are 


spend their 


Here are 


Don’t take people 


Keep away from trees, poles, wire fences the parents have joined The 
Tribe of the Watchful. One 
is lots 


more careful since she joined!” 
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The Very Little Theater 


Help your children to create their own 
theater. All the fun of make-believe and 


tt) eae oo re ee joy in working together will be theirs 







Small pirates, Indians, des- 

peradoes swaggered across 

an outdoor stage when chil- - 
dren produced this play 


OES your child drop a thing almost as soon as he 
begins it? Does he refuse to join in the play of 
other children? Does he draw on older people 

for amusement? Does he live on the edge of your world 
instead of in the midst of his own? Perhaps it is time 
to give house room to a little theater. 

By a little theater 1 do not mean a toy stage such as 
you can buy in the shops. I mean a place where chil- 
dren can give plays themselves. The ideal location for 
it, of course, would be a workshop, or an attic, or a barn. 
But if you are not fortunate enough to have such a place 
available, any room will do. If you are a very orderly 
housekeeper, turning a living room, even temporarily, 
into a theater may be a strain on your patience, but 
after all, you really want your family to enjoy their 
home, and with that in mind the inconvenience their 
activities cause you seems insignificant. 

But how to get the theater started? To begin with, 
one has to realize its value sufficiently to give it some 
time. The grown-up helper must be ready with sugges- 
tions as to what the children can act. He must be will- 
ing to help simplify problems of costume and staging 
which sometimes seem so great as to be overwhelming to 
the small producers. And he must make the project 
attractive. 

Perhaps the simplest way to introduce the idea so 


By 
HENRIETTA SPERRY RIPPERGER 


Illustrated by William Berger 


that the children will 
like it and make it 
their own, is to let 
them play at dressing 
up, and to make a 
little party out of it. 
Unless you have a 
large family, it is de- 
sirable to ask a 
neighbor’s child or 
two. Prepare a cos- 
tume trunk in which 
they can rummage 
for old party dresses, 
bright colored 
cheesecloth, an old 
top hat, feathers, 
beads, anything that 
will appeal to the 
heart of a youngster. 
Have ready some 
Jag, simple refreshments. 
Se Cookies and lemon- 

ade will inject a 

great deal of enthu- 

siasm into the com- 
pany. The simple fact is that if we have a good time 
doing a thing we want to do it again. Your mind, 
the psychologists say, associates things that happen at 
the same time and these things added together make up 
an experience. So ice-cream is a powerful ingredient 
in any experience that you wish a child to remember 
happily. When they are thus prepared, make your sug- 
gestion that they give a real play and invite the family 
and neighbors to see it. 


HEN you propose that the children put on a 

play you must be prepared with ideas as to what 
they can act unless they have suggestions of their cwn. 
Historical incidents are easy to find in school books and 
the children are usually able to turn them into plays 
themseives. Stories about the children’s own town or 
countryside are especially desirable, for they enrich the 
mental background and throw a glamor over everyday 
scenes, and isn’t it the light of our imagination playing 
on people and places that gives life its charm? 

Indian stories are always popular with children and 
these, too, are in all the schoolbooks. Pirates are fine 
figures for drama, and so are the discoverers and explor- 
ers. To older children fairies and legendary beings are 
fascinating, and they too move through the literature 
which nearly all children know. Very small children 
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‘Lhe familiar verses, Mother 


like animal characters best. 
Goose rhymes, poems by Stevenson or A, A. Milne, the 


author of “When We Were Very Young,” are popular 
with the small ones, and may be read aloud while the 
children act in pantomime. — Folk found in all 
school music books, may be used in the same way. 


songs, 


HIEN you have successfully launched the plavers 
and steered them away from the plot of the latest 
movie, you will probably find them headed toward writ- 
ing plays of their own, in which event the plots will be 
original. You can help them by telling them that the 
audience would be thrilled at seeing a really new play. 
Ask for suggestions. Take the first one that comes and 
sit down with the small author. Get him to tell you 
what happens in the first act and write it down for him, so 
that he won't have to spend his energy on the mechanics of 
writing, often a tiring task that takes a child’s attention 
away from his ideas. If a typewriter is available by all 
means use it for there is something important-looking 
about typing that gives a youngster almost the same sen- 
sation that an older person gets from seeing his words 
in print. It makes the story seem like a real play. 
When the plot has been completed a practical method 
of procedure is to get the children together, read them 
the story, and then let them make up the conversation 
together and write it down as they decide what each 
character must say. This gives evervone a share in the 
writing, and stimulates the less imaginative ones. 
Everyone must have a place when the show is to be 
put on. There are the costumes. These ought to be 
the concern of a girl who has a flair for clothes, who 
can decide how the characters shall dress, and do the 
necessary pinning. The settings, if there are any, should 
be made in a boy’s workshop, The electrician of the 
family should see to the lighting. The child who is 
studying music should be allowed to play and should 
choose the incidental music. And the solid little citizen 
with no ideas at all is invaluable to move scenery and 
pull the curtains, 


HE settings may, of course, be nothing or everything, 
according to the thoroughness with which the chil- 
dren go into the thing. A good background of some 
sort is more important than anything else. It may be 
merely the wall of a room, or a pair of portieres, or it 
may be an old awning painted in a solid color. Curtains 
that draw in front are unnecessary, but a back drop 
of some sort sets off the action and makes a picture of it. 
Perhaps I can best show how these very amateur per- 
formances are handled by describing three plays given 
by very different kinds of children under very different 
circumstances. The first was given by the boys in a 
summer camp, who lived a busy athletic life and had no 
time to spend on making costumes or 
memorizing long parts. The lines were 
brief, but there was a great deal of 


action. The subject was congenial to - , 
voung boys, and fitted to just such a a yp she 2 


setting as the camp site offered. It 
was called “The Buried Treasure.” It 
was given on a level stretch of ground 
hacked by a small but steep hill. A 
footpath wound down the 
face of this miniature cliff. 
When the play opened a 
hand of pirates were sitting 
around a fire. From behind 
the tree trunks to right and 
left of the clearing savage 
faces peered out and toma- 
hawks were seen. \long 
the top of the cliff a lone 
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bit, one of 
the favorite 
characters in 
a play given 
by children 












Indian came riding, his head-dress and horse silhouetted 
against the sunset. The pirates below were discussing 
the probable whereabouts of a buried treasure and the 
Indian, a friendly scout, was returning to say that he 
had found an old man who knew the location. He dis- 
mounted, ran down the path and delivered his mes- 
sage. An angry discussion followed and as none of the 
pirates trusted the rest they all ran up the path after 
the scout to visit the old chief. No sooner were they 
gone than the Indians crept out from behind the trees 
and assuring themselves that the last of the band had 
vanished they made their plans to surprise the pirates 
on their return, get the information and steal the treas- 
ure. In the meantime they found the pirates’ rations 
and fell upon them. They did a war dance around the 
fire, and then overcome with food and drink they fell 
asleep. The pirates reappeared at the top of the cliff 
dragging an aged Indian who pointed to the foot of 
the hill explaining that the gold was buried beside the 


fire. Pecring down the men saw the Indians. They 
stole down, surprised and overpowered them. When 
the Indians were tied hand and foot the white men 


dug up the treasure and sat gloating over it while 
their enemies bit the dust. It is easy to see how well 
such a play suited the time, the place and the actors. 


liE second play was given in an apartment by 
small children, both boys and girls. It had to do 
with the familiar animals. It made reference to the 
children’s summer home and was full of family hits 
and jokes. The lines were few, but the animals pro- 
vided a great amount of humorous action. It was called 
“The Troubles That a Woman Had,” and was named 
by its author, a child of seven. The heroine was a 
woman; the villain, a fairy boy. He came out of the 
fireplace while she was having her tea, and gave her a 
piece of magic candy which gave her the ability to 
talk with animals. He then took her for a ride. Once 
in the forest he ran off and left her, and the play deals 
with the troubles she had getting something to eat and 
finding her way home. The house interior was indicated 
by a screen with a little tea-table in front of it. This 
was removed to show the forest, represented by a step- 
ladder tree to the left with a nest of excelsior at the 
top, and a rabbit’s hole of brown pillows to the right 
with a cardboard rabbit’s head behind it. The woman 
appeals to a blackbird to help her home, and to give 
her something to eat. He takes her to his own home 
at the top of the ladder, but when she is offered a fat 
pink worm she jumps to the ground leaving the bird to 
stare after her. The rabbit comes on next. He takes 
her to his hole and offers her lettuce, but she thinks it 
dirty and walks away disgusted. The rabbit, his feel- 
ings hurt, bursts into tears and dives head first down 
his hole. The next to enter is a cat. 

The woman is delighted, for she thinks 

} cats have milk for supper. But the 
cat brings on a live mouse. Finally 
an old, old horse wanders in. ‘The 
woman recognizes him as belonging to 
a neighbor and after considerable coax- 
ing persuades him to take her home. 
She rides off and is presently discov- 
ered drinking tea at her 

table once more, and prom- 

y ising herself never to leave 


bt home again. 
eA A third play was a fairy 
story acted on the porch of 
i CR / a suburban home, with a 
I rose garden for a_back- 


ground. The children were 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Hard Knocks 
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CERTAIN boy entered college. As time went on 
A he slipped back in his studies and shirked the jobs 

he received from the Student Aid Committee, al- 
though he needed to help earn his way through. Repeatedly 
he was warned, but to no avail. 

His mother, a widow, ran a boarding house in a nearby 
city, and was struggling to give her son an education. The 
college authorities discussed the boy’s situation with her and 
finally persuaded her to agree that if he did not get down 
to business within a certain time it would be right to drop 
him from college and have him go to work for the remain- 
der of the year. The boy did not respond to this warning, 
and eventually was dropped from the class. 

Instead of letting him receive the hard knock due him, 
his mother managed to enter him in another college and 
went on with her unappreciated struggle. Her son did not 
know what it was to take anything seriously. The warning, 
the failure, meant nothing to him; for all his life the mother 
had been saving him from the consequences of his actions 
and his attitude. Her loving sacrifice was effectually ruin- 
ing him. 

An example of quite another sort is also taken from 
college experience. A boy was expelled for a serious mis- 
demeanor. His two brothers, in the same school, out of 
motives of family loyalty, decided as a protest to withdraw 
from college. Their father brought them to the Dean’s 
office to talk it out, upholding the college in expelling his 
third son and emphasizing that the highest family loyalty 
on the part of the other two would be to stay in college 
and make good. The two boys did this, convinced that 
their father was right; the boy who was expelled bore the 
brunt of his hard knock alone. 

Years afterward, this same boy, grown to manhood, heard 
his story told at a dinner of parents and educators, and 
rose and introduced himself. “I was that boy who was 
expelled,” he said, “and I want to say here that my father 
did exactly the right thing in upholding the college in its 
action against me and persuading my brothers to remain 
there. I needed just the jolt the affair gave me, and I have 
always been thankful that my father was courageous enough 
to let me get the hard knock I deserved.” 

Another type of parent, often quite unconsciously, is 
actually instrumental in giving the child hard knocks which 
he does not deserve. This type of parent constantly insists 
upon fitting the child to his own pattern or ideas, forgetting 
that the young person has a right to develop his own per- 
sonality to its highest possibilities and to live his own life. 

There is the boy who is forced to follow his father’s 
profession, or else a profession or business his father wanted 
to follow and could not. “He is going to be a banker like his 
Dad,” is announced to admiring friends when the little 
chap is too young to know a penny from a dime; and there- 
after every subtle form of pressure is brought to bear upon 
him throughout his formative years. One boy suffered 
keenly because his father had set his heart on making a 
lawyer of him, while the boy cherished longings to become 
an engineer. Another, tired of the undue pressure brought 
to bear upon him, finally left the college his father had 
chosen, and with the greatest difficulty worked his way 
through a technical school, but at the cost of unnecessary 











“I was that boy who was expelled” 


strain and loss of valuable time. A third was willed money 
by his grandmother to go to a certain college of her choice, 
whereas he wanted to attend another. These are examples 
of situations that arise when the boy is older, but they grow 
out of years of forcing the child into the parents’ pattern. 

How often the whole trouble develops from lack of 
observation at the start! A lonely little boy is crying bit- 
terly because his mother punished him for “teasing” the 
dog. The little chap had no thought of teasing. He loves 
that dog and, childlike, wanted to touch him. The day 
before, feeling the same need, he had pulled his pet’s tail. 
The mother had not searched out his motive or talked it 
over with him. He had done wrong, and he was doing it 
again! By the parent who loves him deeply and is an 
unusually intelligent woman, he was punished for teasing 
the dog he adores, and was left huddled in the corner of 
the bedroom, sobbing bitterly, suffering from mingled emo- 
tions of frustrated love, anger and an outraged sense of 
justice. 

Find out what your child is thinking about, what his in- 
terests are when he does not know he is being studied, how 
he reacts to situations demanding sportsmanship, courage, 
responsibility, kindness, courtesy. For when parents truly 
understand their boys and girls, they can talk out the situa- 
tions that arise, letting the natural hard knocks come fairly 
when they are due, and realizing the child’s right to his 
individuality too keenly to create through their hasty judg- 
ment or their desire to fit him to their own pattern, the 
artificial hard knocks that are undeserved. 


¢ <= 
My Wish 
By BEATRICE ASHTON VANDEGRIFT 


I do not ask to be a queen, 
With kingdoms at my call: 

For all the power that sceptres mean 
I do not crave at all. 


For this seems counterfeit and flat, 
A silly, shallow sham. 

Just let me be the person that 

My children think I am! 





HILDHOOD is not a goal but a process. Its pur- 

pose is preparation for adult maturity. Rich in 

values as it may be in itself, eventually it must 
pass. Somewhere during his growth the child must leave 
the family guardianship and meet the test of independ 
ence. All parents know that such is the normal course 
of human development, but not every parent is wise 
enough to assist the child in making his initial trans- 
ference from home-protection to self-responsibility. 

When the child must win his right to grow up by 
struggling against a parent who may use obstructing 
tactics to keep him from his birth-right, his ordeal is 
tragic. He can escape from the home only by tearing 
himself away. His passage from infantile subordination 
has to be a rupture that wrenches affection and leaves 
both parent and child with bitter regrets. 

Must our children during adolescence be torn from 
the home by the inexorable pressure of the impulses that 
force maturity or is there a better wav? Can we gradu- 
ate our children or must they break away from the home 
and win their maturity by conflict? 

Not all children have to make their parents unloosen 
them and set them free. With reference to their prob- 
lem of departure from home-submissiveness, children 
fall into three groups. Some never escape and never 
mature. Some force their will on one or both opposing 
parents. Others, and I am optimistic enough to believe 
these are the majority, gradually attain self-responsibility 
with the aid of patient and sympathizing parents. The 
first group are tortured by the demands life makes of 
them. Those who have torn themselves loose have paid 
a heavy price in sad memories of their contest with 
parental affection. The fortunate group have just grown 
into freedom and they have their parents to thank for 
leading them gently through experiences so frequently 
dangerous to family happiness. 

But if parents know that their child must grow up, 
why do they hamper his maturing process? Apparently, 
the fault usually lies in the parents’ postponement of the 
time when the child is to be set free. Emotionally they 
are never ready to let the child go; thev never are able 
to see that the child is eager for his responsibility. 


HE setting free of the chiid should start almost as 

soon as he leaves the cradle. At least the parents 
should consciously face the necessity of gradually get- 
ting the child ready for the test life will finally make. 
The breaking of home ties should not be sudden, an emo- 
tional cataclysm, but the result of a steady, increasing 
development of the child’s confidence and judgment. To 
accomplish this the parent must plan from the beginning 
to help the child grow in power to take care of himself ; 
the parent also must give the child more and more oppor- 
tunity to build up self-reliance, and only by adding to his 
freedom as he advances in years can such a policy be car- 
ried to success. 

In many savage societies the child’s withdrawal from 
the home was not left either'to the parents or to the child 
but was a part of the social routine. At the proper age 
the bov, and less commonly the girl, was initiated into 
the group life by pubertal ceremonies that were always 
impressive in their emphasis upon the child’s break from 
the home. It was a family disgrace to have the child 
fail to pass successfully the tests that were made to 
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Shall We GRADUATE 





prove that he was ready to enter upon his manhood. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that society ever gave up 
its public recognition of the fact that every well-trained 
child must sometime leave the family security and 
face life on his own initiative. If social custom still 
continued some sort of public ceremony of graduation 
from the home it would help keep in the consciousness 
of most parents the goal for which they must aim and 
this would reduce measurably the strain now so com- 
mon in homes where adolescents are beginning to demand 
their freedom. The primitive initiation into adult life 
is unlikely to have a modern revival but it will not be 
difficult in the light of the new psychology to convince 
parents who take these obligations seriously that the 
supreme test of their training and their affection must 
always be the child’s achievement of self-control. 

Social life, as we now live it, makes it more impera- 
tive than ever that the child get his freedom early and 
that he be prepared to use it well. The modern parent 
who attempts to hold the child in leading strings by 
stalling his impulses for self-expression has a difficult 
problem. In such a situation, the parent must constantly 
maintain a policy of coercion, restriction and interfer- 
ence. He must be vigilant in preventing the young per- 
son whom he wishes to keep persistently subservient to 
the home from having any normal association with other 
youth lest the spark of independence be brought into 
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OUR CHILDREN? 


By ERNEST R. GROVES 


Author of “The Drifting Home” 
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flame. A father and mother whom I know have at least 
iollowed the logic of their program in forbidding their 
two high school children, whom they have tried to keep 
under the dominance of the home, from having any con- 
tact with their schoolmates. Denied friends and forced 
to be always together when away from home, the two 
girls have been kept within the shadow of the home, but 
in some way their desires have been contaminated and 
they inwardly strain against their captivity as do slaves 
who have tasted freedom. 


ARENTS who attempt to keep their children in tute- 

lage not only usually fail; they also lose most of their 
influence. A recent conference with a college graduate, 
teaching school but living at home, vividly brought out 
the distrust children feel regarding their upbringing 
when once they discover that their parents have been com- 
mitted to the policy of holding them in an emotional 
hendage. Face to face with the necessity of making a 
decision that is bound to influence the trend of her future 
conduct, she is discounting the choice that her parents 
would wish her to make, because of her reaction to all 
their teaching. “Is a thing right or wrong because they 
say it is?” she asks. Her question reveals that she con- 
siders her ethical training as arbitrary as the obedience 
that was demanded of her. All the ideals of the parents 
have been discolored by her reaction to the family dom- 
inance. It is difficult for her emotionally to sense the 
fact that her parents’ precepts may have a substantial 
foundation in spite of their being commands; that they 
may be reasonable in themselves. To her they repre- 
sent mere authority, and in her effort to free herself 
she fails to credit her home instruction with the reason- 
ableness much of it contained. Submission to the family 
was tied up with all the moral teaching she received, and 
what her parents forced together she cannot now sepa- 
rate. She is betrayed into wrong choices because the 
right ones seem a part of the trap from which she is 
determined to escape. 


OW much safer is the situation of the seventeen- 
vear college freshman who recently received this 
letter from her father: 


Dear Alice: 


You must not be influenced in your consideration of 
the invitation from the sorority by your thought that 
mother or I wish you to join. We want you to meet 
vour problems without asking yourself what our desires 
would be. You have been prepared to meet life by your- 
self and we do not want to entangle vou by the emotional 
checks on your freedom that affection often brings about. 
It is more important that you not only make your own 
decisions but also that vou feel in doing so that this self- 
responsibility is our fundamental request of vou. Long- 
distance control is futile. Everyone has to act for him- 
self, but many are torn asunder in their inner life by 


4 Breaking home 
ties should not 
be a sudden 
emotional expe- 
rience, but 
result from a 
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forever attempting to satisfy the supposed desires of 
some one of whom they are fond. 

We want you to be happy and useful but we are much 
too wise to try to make you happy or useful in our way. 
We have tried to follow the ideals of our time. We are 
confident you will choose to follow those of your day. 
You can count on our understanding and sympathy, but 
your career is in your own hands so far as the decision 
of your parents can determine it. Since babyhood you 
have been trained for this test. We have tried to meet 
our responsibilities. We must now accept the verdict 
upon our undertaking that your experience with life will 
render. The greatest assistance we can now give you 
is to withdraw and let you face the ordeal unencumbered. 

With confidence 
Dappy. 


We cut the umbilical cord of the child at birth that he 
may begin his independent physical existence apart from 
the mother, but as parents we do not always see the neces- 
sity of severing the cords of family dependency in order 
that our children may attain full social maturity. Self- 
reliance can come to the child only as a result of experi- 
ence in attempting to manage his own affairs and it is our 
business as parents to increase gradually these opportu- 
nities for self-direction in order that eventually our boys 
and girls may safely meet the responsibilities of men 
and women, 
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HI-ERE is no misconcep- 

tion more common than 

that grown people under- 
stand children. Just because we were once young we 
imagine we can think and feel now as we did then. True, 
there are certain moments we can recall between vast 
spaces of forgotten things. But the most important and 
certainly the first condition of knowing something about 
children is to learn that we do not appreciate the way the 
world looks and seems to them. We cannot even under- 
stand ourselves as we were, so let us not imagine we can 
understand children we never were! 

Parents are not under so great a handicap as teachers. 
They have more chance to know a child, for they see him 
in many environments and there is a kind of clairvoy- 
ance that comes with love. But if there is one subject 
more discussed than another these days it is the mis 
understanding between the older and the younger gener- 
ations. This must mean that there never was the neces- 
sarv understanding, or else it was the kind that did not 
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e SAY IT with STORIES 2 


By JOHN L. ELLIOTT, Ph. D. 


grow. This last point leads to 
another important fact — that 
only a growing parent or 
teacher can understand a growing child. 

lf understanding and harmony between young and old 
are to be furthered by story-telling, two things are nec- 
essary—the right stories which always can be found, 
although the search for them may demand much dili- 
gence, and an understanding and growing older person. 

[ have emphasized the matter of growth because, while 
children have changed very little and the stock of our 
really great stories has not altered, conditions, and par- 
ticularly home conditions, are changing, and those who 
make and keep the home have to grow to meet the situa- 
tion. It will probably seem an arrant exaggeration to 
say that the story can be made one of the greatest sup- 
ports of a good home; that it may be an ever-present 
help in time of trouble; that it has a power of uniting 
human beings, of interpreting ideas and situations, of 
bringing about unity and understanding second to none 
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ther and yet that is the claim I make. Read your 

Notice the next time you are in an stories that 
iudience. When is it that everyone is 
still, when for a moment the speaker, as 
we say, “has his hearers,’ when there is 
a real though unconscious unity ? 
times out of ten it will be when he is tell- 
ing a story, reciting some incident. Why 
do older people rush to the theatres and 
the oldest and youngest to movies ? Simply 
to see or hear a story. If you regret that 
the movies have such a strong hold on 
your child, give him something of the 
same thing at home. It may lack the vividness of the 
“pictures,” but it will gain in quality and worth, and be- 
fore all things it will make him feel differently about his 
home. And then if you want a child to remember any- 
thing, say it with stories. 


W HAT do you remember about your own Sunday- 
school or day-school experience? Nothing stands 
out more clearly for good than the narratives you heard— 
plus the personalities you met. These two have outlasted 
all the doctrinal teaching, all the “long and sage advices, 

all the sermonizing, all the preaching and admonishing. 
If you want to give a child an idea so that it shall be his 
for keeps, say it with stories. ; 

But there is one great admonition. Respect a tale for 
what it is and don’t try to make it do what it never was 
meant to and never can accomplish. The story is no 
policeman, no day-school teacher, much less a Sunday- 
school teacher. It will do much of the work of all these 
functionaries eventually but in its own way, for it has a 
venius and a power of its own. But that power is lim- 
ited. It is useless to tell a frightened or rebellious 
voungster the story of the boy who cried, “Wolf, w lf,” 
and expect that he will never cry or lie again. It is with- 
out avail to recite the story of the heroism of David in 
his meeting with Goliath and look forward to immediate 
and heroic results. The story is much more to be treated 
as a very small seed, planted in time and tended carefully 
if its fruits are to be gathered. 

The function of the story is to help in seeing things 
as they are, to get a vision, a point of view that may 
hecome a source of new and better feelings and habits. 
\f when a parent becomes weary of some fault or weak- 
ness in a child he does not rely simply on punishments, 
on threats, or on scoldings, but attempts to get his boy 
1 girl to see things in a new way, the story is a useful 
means. It helps to create a new view of 
things, and if it is made vivid enough, it 
will stimulate new ambitions, new feel- 
ings, that will be the cause of new and 
better ways of acting. 


1)‘ ZENS, perhaps scores, of times in 
talking with old pupils they have 
said, “Do you remember the time you 
told us that story about Lincoln?” or 
“Do you remember that story you told us 

the first grade when we were in 
school?” or “Do you remember the story 
about Socrates? I never forgot it. I've 
thought of it lots of times.” Time and 
iain these older pupils, sometimes fa- 
thers and mothers, have recalled incidents 
from the plays of Shakespeare, from the 
biographies of Plutarch, or perhaps an 
incident recounted in the newspaper that 
was given to them in story form during 
the course of some talk or lesson, and 
vears afterward I have found these inci- 
dents not only fast in the mind, but pegs 
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children those 
teach heroism, 
love of truth and beauty, 
and other great virtues. This 
article shows how, through 
Nine the contemplation of that 
which is noble, parents and 
children may thus grow to- 
gether in the 

these qualities. 
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fifteen years been in charge 
of the classes in ethics at the 
Ethical Culture School, New 


He is the head- 
worker of the Hudson Guild, 
neighborhood house 


on which useful experiences had been 
hung. These stories have been lasting 
and living things, given as vital instances 
of the time, but not with the moralizing 
attitude. The moralizing attitude has 
killed more interest in morals than almost 
anything else. 

It is not customary to speak of legends 
and stories as the finest product of the 
human mind, but as a matter of fact 
many of them are, and this much is sure: 
those who have exercised the greatest 
personal influence have always taught in 
stories and parables. There is no name so influential in 
America as that of Lincoln, and, as everyone knows, he 
always used an example of a story to clinch his point and 
argument. Homer was the greatest reciter of incident 
among the Greeks, and the Iliad and Odyssey were prac- 
tically the Greek Bible. The founder of Christianity 
always taught in parables. 

We have then for our choice of stories not only the 
great, but the greatest, literature of the world. Even th 
legends that we tell the littlest children are in their origin 
many hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years old and 
represent the deepest as well as the first culture of our 
race. Human beings are chiefly united or separated by 
tradition. It is very difficult for those in varying stages 
of development, or for those of different races, religions 
or nationalities, to unite, and if the spirit of unity is to 
be evoked in groups, small or great, we must reach back 
to the beginning and build on the elemental foundations, 
and work with those things which at the same time are 
simplest, are greatest, and are most important. These 
elements of unity are represented to no small extent by 
the myth and legend. ; 


; I ‘HE gulf between youth and age can hardly find a 


strength of 


sater bridge over the forgetfulness of the years, a 
way on which we can pass more surely into the life of 
those unlike ourselves, than by what looks like the gos 
samer span of stories and legends; but, as a matter of 
fact, it is made of stuff that has outlasted nations and 
centuries. 

The story can indeed be used as Lincoln used it to 
affect immediate conduct and indelibly to impress the 
memory, but it can only render its greatest service if it 
is recognized as part of the vital life of the world, if it is 
taken for what it is—a miniature interpretation of great 
and vital experience, not of the individual, but of all men 
in all times. 

I can think of no form of education 
that would bear better fruits than the 
reading aloud at home of those books 
that contain the greatest and most inter- 
esting literature of the world and that 
which undoubtedly has the most univer- 
sal appeal. Telling the story, though un- 
doubtedly the most effective way that it 
can be given, requires something of a rare 
or developed gift, but nearly every family 
has in it some one who can read aloud 
well, and when the selection is made ac- 
cording to the suggestions above, a com- 
mon interest in the greatest things mav 
be fostered, and growth in unity through 
better understanding may result. 

A child of three or four begins to be 
interested in the legends and stories and 
learns something of the fascination that 
for most of us lasts through life. The 
first stories that are interesting are those 
of the fairies. The fairy stories have 
their great uses. 








The power to believe in things is particularly. quick 


and alive in little children. Often they are taught 
fears in being taught caution, and so we destroy, or at 
least warp, what is an infinitely precious thing—the 
power of faith in the actual world. To overcome fear 
and to foster the first little outshots of belief that good 
is, after all, the final goal is supremely important. If the 
faith is there it can only be made more hardy by experi- 
ence, but first the faith must grow, the fears be overcome, 
and this in a larger sense the fairy story fosters. The 
willingness to trust strangers, the belief that inside the 
trees and flowers there may be a fairy, the friendly and 
talking birds, may seem infantile conceptions to older 
people, but they are very real and very important in the 
earlier years, and they stimulate the precious gift which 
the modern mechanical life dwarfs and stifles—that of 
the imagination. 





MAGINATION is only another term for genius, and 

the genius of the race can be fostered in the earliest 
years. The small child is quite incapable of understand- 
ing anything in abstractions, but nevertheless some of the 
great meanings of life can be given to him in the beauti- 
ful and unforgettable experiences of the fairy story. 

This fact of simplicity and greatness stands out no- 
where more completely and vividly than in the stories of 
the Old Testament. The great lessons of life are given 
in figures so simply drawn and so greatly conceived that 
they could now never be reproduced because they come 
from a time when men lived and thought and spoke in a 
different way from our own. These stories, too. are 
saturated with moral and ethical fervor. They need no 
moralist to make them give their meaning. They picture 
the life of parents and children, of brothers and sisters, 
of friends and enemies, of good and great men in so real 
a way that they have been told for centuries and un- 
doubtedly will live forever. When they are not loved 
and understood by children, it is because our way of 
presenting them has been at fault. If the genius of the 
fairy story or the Bible story requires more delicacy, 
insight or enthusiasm than everyone possesses, turn to 
the sagas and epics. So wonderful are the adventures 
of Ulysses, so fierce are the storms, so great the waves 
that beat on the 2gean coast, that their fascination and 
thrill and wonder and pleasure can never cease in any 
age. 

There is nothing more objectionable, in many ways, 
nothing more revolting, than nostrums. The little shelf 
of quack medicines at 
home, and even some of 


Yet there is a legitimate demand for definiteness. 
Seme answer must be given to the eternal questions, 
“What can | do with my children when they quarrel with 
each other?” “I have a boy who is a coward and a girl 
who fibs.” “My children want to be waited on hand 
and foot. They are selfish in many ways. What can | 
do about it?” 

Turn for help to the great literature which is essen- 
tially moral in its nature, the stories, the fables, the 
legends, the Bibles, the epics, the biographies, the his- 
tories of the world. So wide is this literature, and so 
deep is its meaning, so great have been its writers and 
prophets that there is not a problem of modern times, 
either personal or social, that could not find at least a 
hint for its solution in what has been written in the past. 

The seed of some of the most fundamental ideas can 
be sown in the minds of even the littlest children. A 
faithful dog will interest them before they can grasp 
the meaning of the greater heroism. Tell your child the 
story of Dog Sultan, the old shepherd dog whose master 
wants to send him away because he can no longer guard 
the sheep. Sultan has a friend, a wolf who lives in the 
forest, whom he consults in his great unhappiness. The 
wolf tells Sultan how he can prove to his master that he 
still has strength and usefulness and when the plan has 
worked out successfully and the old dog is reestablished 
in his place, the wolf proposes that in return for his help 
Sultan shall look the other way when he comes out to 
steal a sheep. But the old dog says, “I can’t do that. 
To guard the sheep is my business. I will give you my 
place behind the stove, or my bread and milk, but my 
master trusts me to guard the sheep, and that’s my busi- 
ness.” Although the child might not get the full force 
of the story, he would glimpse the idea of faithfulness. 


HILE the greatest stories are to be found in the 

Bibles of the race and in the great epics, it is 
possible to get from the daily newspapers many of the 
finest stories. 

Some years ago I came across a story with the head- 
line, “Izzy, the Hero of Battle Row.” It is the story of 
a Jewish immigrant boy who worked for a grocer on 
Third Avenue and whose life was made a torment by 
the younger inhabitants of Battle Row. Finally they 
knocked him down and took money that he was carry- 
ing back to the grocery. The outraged employer sum- 
moned the culprits to court and he and a number of other 
business men in the neighborhood appeared against this 

gang of youngsters. So 
clear was the case that the 





the worst of the patent 
medicines in the drug 
stores, have been sup- 
planted, at least in part, 
by a better knowledge of 
health and hygiene. At 
least some inroad_ has 
been made on the moral 
nostrums of half a cen- 
tury ago and the Sunday- 
school lessons and libra- 
ries are better than they 
used to be. Just as in 
the case of physical 
health, so mental and 
moral health is to be de- 
veloped by wholesome 
living, energetic work 
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judge not only lectured 
the young gang, but was 
threatening them with 
detention, when Izzy, the 
Jewish grocery boy, stood 
up in court and began to 
plead for them. He and 
his family had been in a 
“dungeon” in Russia, and 
he never would be the 
means of putting anyone 
else there. The judge, 
the grocer, and not least 
the boys, caught the spirit 
of the generous act and 
Izzy became a hero. 

If you are anxious that 
your child enlarge his 





and play, and by the 
confidence and faith that 
come through a_ riper 
culture. 
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Who does not thrill to the high adventures of Sigurd, the great 
hero of the North, and his fearless and faithful horse, Greyfell? 


horizon or learn certain 
concrete lessons, I doubt 
if you can do better than 
to say it with stories, 
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“Parents are to blame,” 
declared the letters which 
came in answer to our 
contest. They are illumi- 


nating. Read them for 
vourself, 
66 ELL us_ what, 


in your opinion, 

is the common- 
est cause of child delin- 
quency,” we urged our 
readers in the January 
issue of this magazine, 
A first prize of $25, a 
second of $15, and a 
third of $10 were offered 
for the three best letters 
of not more than 300 
words. A total of 115 
letters was the result 

The letters came from 
all over the country. The 
returns from the nearby 
states were little, if any, 
higher than those from 
the more distant states. 
\bout one-sixth of the 
replies were made by 
men; two letters were 
unsigned; all the cthers 
were written by women, 
about twe-thirds of these 
being married women, 
among whom quite a 
number referred to their 
own children. There were a few letters from profes- 
‘ional people—school teachers, two or three college pro- 
fessors, a juvenile court referee, a naval officer, a psy- 
chologist, two physicians. 

These letters put the blame for wrong-doing on the 
part of children almost unanimously upon the par- 
ents. Lack or excess of discipline on the part of 
parents was discussed in about half of the total number 
of letters received; next to this emphasis was placed on 
the lack of companionship between parents and children. 
In a dozen cases it was thought that parents were too 
absorbed in their own interests outside of the home. 
Divorce, broken homes, or disagreement between parents 
were said in ten or twelve letters to be the cause of 
trouble in the child’s behavior. Nagging and scolding, 
lack of respect for the personality of the child, absence 
of play in the home, bad companions, poorly supervised 
reading, movies, dances and theaters, were mentioned 
half a dozen times. Examples of disregard of the law 
or lack of ethical principles on the part of parents were 
spoken of in two or three instances as causes of juvenile 
delinquency. That child training should begin in infancy 
was the general consensus of opinion. 

Lack of understanding of the motives of children due 
to ignorance on the part of parents and lack of training 
for parenthood was stressed in one out of every six or 
seven letters. There seemed to be an awareness of the 
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Why Juvenile Delinquency ? 


First prize of $25 awarded to Mrs. 
Mabel Stone Farley, Route Creek, Mich. 
Second prize of $15 to Walter L. Stone, 
South Bend, Ind. 

Third prize of $10 to Roy D. Hudson, 
Middletown, Obio. 

Honorable Mention: Mrs. Elisabeth L. 
Doty, Ben Avon, Pa.; Greta Wilde, 
Bronx, N. Y.; Mrs. Edna Linsley 
Gressitt, Oakland, Cal.; Mrs. Elinor 
Peterson Allen, Spokane, Wash. 


new orientation in child 
study and an eagerness 
to learn. 

There was little fault- 
finding with school and 
church. Even though 
lack of religious training 
was mentioned in about 
one out of every six let 
ters, it was not the 
church that was blamed, 
but in almost every in- 
stance, the parents who 
were held responsible 
either for not practicing 
religion in the home, for 
not training the children 
to go to church, or for 
not going there with 
their children. 

The school was cen- 
sured in not more than 
half a dozen instances, 
on the ground of giving 
group rather than indi- 
vidual instruction, for in- 
culcating book knowl- 
edge instead of teaching 
the children to think for 
themselves, or simply because it was not keeping pace 
with a rapidly changing world order of things. 

Among other causes which were mentioned from one 
to six times were the following: lack of recreation facil- 
ities, ease with which criminals escape, lack of proper 
sex knowledge, desire for new experience or adventure, 
physical handicaps, present-day complex civilization and 
materialism, craving for sensationalism laws forbid- 
ding dissemination of birth control information, self- 
ishness of all grown-ups, sudden increase in wealth, 
poverty, lack of cooperation between home. school and 
church, desire for revenge. Only one person thought 
that some children are just naturally bad. 
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First Prize-Winning Letter 
OT over-strictness nor great leniency on the part 
of the parent is the common cause of child de- 
linquency, but a failure to understand the child and a 
use of stupid methods in dealing with him. Any normal 
child can be understood. 

Put aside the role of parent, cease all censure in the 
presence of a problem in your child, and settle down to 
weeks of study of motives and experiment in reactions 
to various kinds of treatment. Become a physician. 

A belief which, for parents, is basic, is that the child, 
with all his faults, is all right. Believe it, because it is 
true, and believe it because it is a powerful aid in attain 
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ing and maintaining the best attitude toward the child. 
It compels you to look for the obscure motive which 
accounts for the act of the child that is apparently bad. 
Should the motive be singularly wrong (and that is 
rare, since most wrong acts proceed from mixed motives, 
none of which, alone, are bad) this belief then forces 
vou to find in the child’s life the experiences which 
have produced such undesirable desires and to eliminate 
those experiences. Watch the child as you would watch 
a patient. Be more interested in observing what he 
feels and what made him feel it than in observing what 
he does. You do not know the child until you have a 
fairly clear conception of the cast of his mind, the cast 
of his emotions—until you know the things in his nature 
that make a battle before victory can come—until you 
have a different and finer understanding of the child 
than you had when your study began. The cure for 
most of the difficulty in bringing up children is deeper 
study and better technique—MasBeL STONE FARLEY. 


Second Prize-lWWinning Letter 


HE commonest cause of child delinquency is lack 

of respect for the personality of children on the 
part of adults. We do not trust them. We do not 
give them a reasonable share of our companionship 
and we treat them as though they were animals to be 
trained and taught to do tricks rather than plants to 
be nurtured and allowed to grow to the limit of their 
possibilities. 

Good girls and boys are not accidents any more than 
those who go wrong. Successfully to attack this prob- 
lem of those “who go wrong” we must discover why 
boys and girls go right. When we do this we discover 
that at least one of four things is always present when 
youth travels the high road: 

1. There is comradeship with friendly men and 
women of character in zestful social living. 

2. Youth are allowed to do things instead of having 
evervthing done for them. They engage in a wide vari- 
ety of purposeful activities. 

3. They have been started on a search for truth, a 
quest of the best. Their educators, whether in school, 
home, church, or vouth organizations, have been more 
interested in getting them to think than telling them 
what to think. They have tried to help them become 
creators, rather than receptors or reflectors. 





4. Their comradely educators have tried to have 
them grow and develop in a clean, honest and wholesome 
environment, and have freed their minds and bodies of 
any deteriorating defects. 

Respect for the personality of the children means that 
we have an attitude of active good will towards them, 
that we treat them as human beings and _ responsible 
citizens, and we grow and live with them as comradely 
men and women.—W ALTER L. STONE, 


Third Prize-IVinning Letter 
HILD delinquency is certainly not limited to the 
more conspicuous cases which reach the courts. 
The chief causes of delinquency—both discovered and 
concealed—are a trinity, three distinct causes merging 
into one. 

First, is the inadequacy of parents to understand and 
solve the problems of parenthood in the modern world. 
There is in no other profession such limited training and 
preparation coupled with responsibilities so vital to the 
welfare of the race. Provision of facilities for such 
training in parenthood must be accompanied or preceded 
by the stimulation of the desire to learn. 

Second to this delayed development in the science of 
“humanics” is the unparalleled progress in the science 
of mechanics. This age has placed in the hands of 
adults, youth and children elike, possibilities of speed, 
luxury and learning which the wealth of all the kings of 
antiquity could not have purchased. And child delin- 
quency results from too much privilege, freedom and 
thrill, as well as from the efforts of those below the 
luxury line to satisfy repressed desires for equality. 

Third, is the resultant strain on the immature person- 
ality of the child. As parents with nouveau-riche intoxi- 
cation seek freedom, their neglected and liberated chil- 
dren are called upon to bear responsibilities, to make 
decisions, to form judgments and to manage affairs for 
which neither age nor experience has prepared them. 
The marvel is not that they sometimes fail, but that 
they emerge with success so frequently. 

The correction of these causes and the solution of the 
problem will not be quickly or easily achieved. Life will 
not slow down, but rather acquire more speed. The 
solution lies in the adjustment of an alert, responsive and 
trained parenthood to a scientific age ; and the rediscovery 


of the importance of spiritual values—Roy D. Hupson. 


@  AQUIZ FOR PARENTS ® 


Answers will be found on page 49 


1. What are two effective ways to guard against rickets ? 

2. Who is Montessori, and for what is she famous? 

3. What is the Project Method? 

t+. Who is the head of, (a) The United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; (b) The United States Bureau of 
Education; and (¢) the President of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers? 

5. To whom is credited the theorv that if a child re- 
ceives wise care and training during the first seven 
vears of his life, his future is safe? 


6. Who is the author of (a) “Mothers and Children” 
(b) “Wholesome Childhood”; and (c) “Education 
and the Good Life’? 


7. What is the Schick test; the Dick test; and what 
is Toxin-antitoxin ? 

8. Name three good magazines for children to read. 

9. What is a Boy Scout sworn to do every day? 

10. For how many years do smallpox vaccinations and 

typhoid inoculations safely immunize? 


Eprrortat Note: Readers are invited to suggest questions and answers for other Parents 


uizzes. 


~ tions submitted will not be returned. 


) May issue, has caused intense and widespread interest. 


For each question used, CuitpreN, The Magazine for Parents, will pay 50c. Ques- 


The Intelligence Test for Parents, published in our 9 
. 6) 


Parent-teacher associations, women’s 


clubs, child study groups, and individuals desiring reprints of the Intelligence Test for Parents 


may obtain them in any quantity without charge. 
Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Requests should be sent to CHILpREN, T/ie 
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a 
Bringing 
Them Up 
by Book 


By 
ALICE Fox Pitts 


& 


EITHER pedagogue, psycholo- 
gist nor ex-kindergarten teacher 
turned parent, 1 am yet attempt- 

ing to add my dot to the wealth of advice 
on the training of children. Such temer- 
ity, I feel, demands an explanation. 

Five years ago my first child was at 
the age where Dr. Holt draws the line 
between babyhood and childhood and, 
figuratively, stands the mother on her 
own feet. It is a desolate feeling when 
for two years you have leaned heavily on the good doctor 
to find that he no longer suffices. For the physical care of 
the young child there are definite rules to be followed with 
comparative ease. The real perplexities arise with the 
necessity for character training, well-balanced upbringing. 

At this point, like many others who have followed the 
book conscientiously for the first two years, I might have 
given up the study of parenthood simply for want of further 
guidance. I shudder now to think of what my children 
might be if they had grown Topsy-like with no other super- 
vision than what I, unassisted, could have given them. I 
haven’t a high estimate, you see, of the theory that intelligent 
mothers are born so. It is my humble opinion that they are 
made so only after a stiff course in parenthood that takes as 
much brains and more patience than training for any of the 
professions. 


F the psychologists who contend that the child’s char- 

acter is formed in the pre-school age are correct, (and 
they make out an excellent case for that supposition), I was 
set on the right track just in the nick of time and the course 
of my children’s lives was changed when I chanced upon a 
list of five hundred books for parents prepared by members 
of the Parents’ Association of Princeton, New Jersey. The 
very titles, covering every stage from babyhood through 
adolescence, opened to me a marvelous vista of what the 
eager mother could read to increase her intelligence. 

In the past five years I have examined fully half the 
books on that list to find some to meet my particular needs; 
of these I have read carefully a hundred or more. Any 
librarian can show you numbers of these books in a tidy 
row on the shelves of the public library, tidy because it is 
difficult to lead parents to them. At least you can lead them 
to the books but you cannot make them read. “Child 
Psychology.”” The very classification is formidable and 
terrifying. 

My object is two fold. To show mothers, particularly 
young ones with the whole job of bringing up the family 
ahead of them, the joyous possibilities that books on the 
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Mrs. Pitts and her two children, Marco Polo and Patsy 


subject offer. And, to the extent that limited space permits, 
to give instances in which I have applied the generalities 
laid down by the books with great success, also in the 
hope that others may be encouraged to read, too. 


HE authors contend, and rightly, that it is impossible 

to lay down hard and fast rules for training all chil- 
dren because they differ as to temperament. I recognize the 
truth of this statement. I have a child who bursts into tears 
if I speak sharply and another who, if I admonish gently, 
says, “Oh say it hard mother; I like to hear you talk hard!” 
My point is that not all children are different; for given a 
large enough number, dozens of them are sure to fall into 
the same classification as to disposition. If, then, Mrs. 
Smith can tell just what she did to get lazy Mary out of bed 
on time, there will be thousands of other children upon 
whom precisely the same method will work. And if I can 
tell clearly just how I have applied my book of knowledge 
with success, then there will be, among the thousands of 
readers of this magazine, at least hundreds who will find 
my experiences useful in similar cases. 

One of the first rules laid down by the books is the impor- 
tance of non-interference. Don’t tell the child what to do or 
how to do it unless it is necessary. Don’t order him around 
unless you have to; the authorities hammer the point on 
every occasion. 

“But of course I don't,” that was my impulsive 
answer too. But are you sure?’ It is a habit which is easy 
to acquire without being aware of it. 


HAD a vivid example of this particular evil one morning 
in a barber shop, one of these places designed to keep the 
child happy while waiting. There was a row of little chairs, 
a rocking horse or two and on a pedestal a bow! of shim- 
mering goldfish. A mother and child came in when all the 
barbers’ chairs were filled. As they sat down to wait, the 
mother pointed out one of a row of wee chairs. 
“Sit down there while we’re waiting,” she offered in an 
ordinary, conversational tone. 
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The chiid passed by the chair indicated, and picking 
out one that afforded a perfect view of the goldfish, sat 
down in it. Immediately the mother bristled: 

“T said sit down in that chair,” pointing with the tip of 
her parasol. “When I say that chair, | mean that one 
and no other.’ 

She said it with harsh pride which showed clearly that 
she considered herself a very superior mother. She 
thought she was instilling a prime lesson in obedience, and 
who can deny that obedience in children is to be desired 
above other virtues! But there was no reason whatever 
for the mother to insist on that particular chair. And the 
child who receives countless minute and unreasonable 
orders on a thousand insignificant subjects soon learns 
to ignore them. 


O'. COURSE, you or I would never be as peremptory 
is the mother in the barber shop! But it is sur- 


prising to discover the number of unnecessary orders we 


ick “Mary, wear your pink socks; they look better 
than the yellow ones.” (Maybe they don’t to Mary.) 
“John, get off that ledge, you'll hurt yourself.” (But 


John is probab ly a better judge than you of possible dan- 
ger.) “Sue, you must take a sweater to the beach. | 
think it’s real cold today.” (But Sue will send warm 
blood coursing through her veins as she races up and 
down the sand, while you shiver because you sit inactive 
on a clammy rock.) 

If the child obevs every one of your unnecessary com- 
mands, he grows to depend too much upon your orders ; 
it robs him of the power to think for and take care of 
himself. But it is more likely he will learn to let your 
words slide easily in one ear and out the other, and when 
you give a command of real importance, it will naturally 
receive the same treatment. 


E ip avoid this evil habit, or to be honest, to break 
myself of it, for weeks and weeks I consciously 
weighed every order I was about to give. I stopped 
with a command or an interfering suggestion on the tip 
of my tongue, thought it over carefully—and usually left 
it unsaid. It was fine training for me, though far from 
easy. But I learned to refrain from unnecessary inter- 
ference and it worked like a charm. Now when I speak, 
both children are apt to listen. They have learned that 
| have something worth saying. 

In a certain magazine article describing the activities 

Princeton parents through their association there was, 
[ remember, a plea for a closer observance of our chil- 
dren in an effort to get the child’s point of view. This 
had been done by members of the Princeton club with 
extremely helpful results. One parent discovered she 
was so eager to accomplish a great deal that her by-word 
on every occasion was “hurry.” “Hurry up, now,” “Do 
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Books on child care sent out throughout the state by the lowa Child Welfare Research Station. 
services in other states prove that parents are turning to authoritative sources for help in child training 





hurry with that, please,” until to the child life must have 
seemed one breathless, hurrying rush. Another parent 
who tried the experiment of looking at herself from the 
child’s point of view realized that she was constantly re- 
buffing her little girl with “I haven't time now.” 


HILE I was watching myself on this score, I baked 
cookies one day, as usual giving the ones with burnt 
edges to my child of five, for she never seemed to notice 
the difference. Ii it was all the same to her, it disposed 
of the burnt cookies very nicely! Because | was trying 
especially to catch every fleeting thoughi in her head, the 
exact shade of her emotional responses, I suppose | was 
more keenly aware of the wistfulness in her expression 
when she said, “Mother, just once can’t I please have a 
cooky that isn’t burned ?”’ 
[ believe that I have struck a simple plan for instilling 
a sense of order in the tiny child. It begins in the early 
block stage. Instead of setting the box of blocks on the 
floor and letting the child take them out, and strew them 
around, I reversed the procedure. I emptied the blocks 
on the floor and let the baby play at putting them back 
again. ‘The first way makes the task of putting the 
blocks away seem onerous because it comes when the 
baby is through playing and is tired. Under my plan 
he is making a game of what later, when he must learn 
to put things away, becomes a duty. At first, of course, 
it is a physical impossibility for the child to get the blocks 
into the box, but he soon becomes adept at it. Presently 
he becomes accustomed to seeing the blocks tidily lined 
up in their box; they don’t look right strewn about the 
floor and so voluntarily he sets about putting them away. 
But “put away” seems to ring unpleasantly in juvenile 
ears. Try “put to bed ;” it works far better. And that does 
not mean only at the end of the day, for the accumulated 
toys of a full day’s play are too much to expect any child 
to cope with. When you've played with the blocks, 
they’re tired so you put them to bed before you get out the 
kiddie car, and you put that to bed before you have your 
own nap. By the end of the day there is only the veloci- 
pede and a few stray toys to dispose of and no cluttered 
rooms or lawns to show that goops have been around. 


ND the silver! It is compl far than any game of 
classifying beads by color or blocks by shape. Sort- 
ing spoons, knives and forks can ‘<< done perfectly at the 
age of three. Laundry comes later, for the clothes do 
uncurl themselves from the folds most discouragingly. 
But children are surprisingly quick to learn where things 
belong and if, with a little patience, you start teaching 
them to put handkerchiefs and wash cloths away, by the 
time the child is six or seven, the disposing of the laun- 
dry is taken off your hands entirely. 
In the early stages of my studying I labored long hours 
over a book which baffled my intelligence. It was a 
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auspices of this magazine. 


Announcing the Award of the First Annual 
Medal for the best Book for Parents 


HILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, announces that it will award each 
spring a medal for the best book for parents by an American author, 


HE Board of Editors of the magazine, in consultation with leaders in 
| parental education throughout the country, hereby announces the award of 
the first medal to Angelo Patri for his book, “The Problems of Childhood,” 
which was published in 1926 by D. Appleton & Company, New York, 
NGELO PATRI is the principal of Public School No. 45, New York City. 
Among his other well-known books are: “A Schoolmaster in a Great 
Mr. Patri is one of the 
three consultants of Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents, and a frequent 


As Mr. Patri is at present in Europe, the medal will be awarded to him at 
a large public dinner to be held in the fall in New York City under the 


LTHOUGH not eligible for the award because it is a compilation, the 

Board of Editors have voted Honvurable Mention to “Guidance of Child- 
hood and Youth,” compiled by Dr. Benjamin G. Gruenberg for the Child 
Study Association of America and published by Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
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monograph on the Montessori system by Madame Mon- 
tessori herself. It was too deep for me and I got just 
one idea from it, but that one was a gem of rare value 
which | would never have discovered unassisted because 
it is contrary to natural impulse. 

When the child, particularly the first, is at last old 
enough to talk, the mother is tremendously eager to 
develop any signs of intelligence. Mother Goose, the 
alphabet, even counting, Sonny must learn them all long 
hetore he goes to school. Sue next door, who is just 
three, can lisp nursery rhymes by the dozen and Johnny 
across the street, not quite four, can spell his name. 
Sonny must not be outdone by Johnny and Sue. 


ye after many hours of infinite patience the young 
mother glows with triumph. Sonny can recite all 
Johnny's and Sue’s lines and knows the colors of the rain- 
how beside! Now if Sonny has learned easily, this is 
all right, but if it has been a hard struggle to teach him, 
it is all wrong, according to Montessori. The amount 
of mental energy he has exerted could be used to much 
greater advantage by learning something he grasped 
readily. 

Some children do not memorize easily; to force them 
to is a nervous strain and harmful. But the same child 
who cannot memorize even simple nursery rhymes may 
have infinite patience and use real intelligence in con- 
structing a bridge of merit or making an intricate block 
design of artistic qualities. When you take his time, 
and nervous and mental energy, to learn something you 
think it would be nice for him to know, you are divert- 
ing his efforts from their natural and more important 
channels. 

After following this principle closely and observing 
children carefully, I am convinced that this is the secret 
of making an intelligent child. Watch his natural apti- 
tudes and develop them. If there is something he must 
learn but cannot grasp, wait. Try the same thing on 
him later; there will come a time when he will learn 
it easily, and thoroughly. Teach him what he learns 
with the least resistance and in the end the sum total 
of his knowledge will far outweigh what he would have 
learned under a standardized course in what the neigh- 
bor’s children his age know. 

And do by all means answer his questions intelligently. 


The childish brain works with the slow precision of a 
retarded moving picture and this oftentimes gives the 
effect of unwillingness to obey. So give the child time, 
always. I did not realize the necessity of this until my 
attention was called to it by a line in a book on child 
psychology. 


N' YW when I give an order or make a request I allow 
due time for it to penetrate. If the child has 
signified understanding with “Yes, Mother,” and then 
turns to something else, or loiters at the window on the 
way upstairs, of course I feel justified in a reprimand. 
But I make the request—and wait. It is astonishing 
sometimes how long it takes to register. You can almost 
see the wheels go round. The eyes indicate the journey 
of the brain from faraway thoughts to present surround- 
ings and at last to your words. Slowly then, sometimes 
after minutes (I used to wait only seconds), the child 
gets up and performs the errand, and usually correctly. 
If you have been accustomed to give the “Hurry” order 
to the child, reverse the proceeding. Instead, admonish 
yourself “Wait” and watch results. 

The child grows older, bringing me to the subject of 
fairy tales, against which the newer psychologists unite in 
warning. I took it very hard at first to have my cher- 
ished fairy tales disapproved. I was somewhat mollified, 
however, to find that unlike Winifred Stoner, who con- 
demns all of Mother Goose, the psychologists draw a line 
between good fairy tales and bad ones, or at least leave 
the intelligent parent to do so. 


HE fairy tales which inspire fear, particularly, come 
in for condemnation and I believe justly so. Even 
though the child enjoys the tale and wants it repeated 
often, the fear story creates an indelible impression which 
often accounts for the child being afraid of the dark and 
is frequently to blame for the nightmares of childhood 
But the fear element is not the only objection the psy- 
chologists have to fairy tales. The child who absorbs 
them, it is contended, grows to think he is living in a 
world of miracles and is unprepared to come up against 
reality. This sounded very vague and quite unreason 
able to me until I could hang it onto a definite experience 
of my own, 
(Continued on page 41) 









































CHILD grows through his interests. Two boys 
in the same family may live in different worlds. 
(ne boy is interested in his father’s work-bench, 
the car, the shop in the attic, the repair garage; every- 


thing mechanical is a source of growth to him. The 
books on the shelves, the flowers in the garden, mean 
nothing to him. His brother knows the brook running 
through the field, knows where the deep pools are, and 
where to look for minnows; he builds a place in a tree 
where he can read and dream and enjoy the songs of 
the birds and the hum of the bees. He knows the purple 
and the slender gerardia, and he can lead you to the 
spot where the fringed gentian grows. His world is a 
different world from his brother’s, and he grows through 
his interests. 

Many of our children’s interests are transitory and 
characteristic of only a brief period of childhood. But 
some interests are of abiding worth since they grow with 
the child and become permanent. Interest in a garden is 
one of these. Parents are delighted if their children 
show an interest in music, in art, in poetry, at an early 
age. They find ways to stimulate these interests not 
only because of their value in the present, but also because 
they will be a permanent source of inspiration and com- 
fort in later years. What of a child’s interest in gardening ? 


F  gersan all children love flowers, and gardens are 
often associated with childhood. Mother Goose, 
which we give to our children long before the words have 
any meaning to them, sings, 
“Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow?” 


In fairy tales, we find stories built around Jack’s bean- 
stalk which grew to such an amazing height over-night. 
Robert Louis Stevenson writes, 
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The CHILD'S OWN 








Every child should know the joy of 
making a garden where he may find 


co-worker with Mother 


© 


“All the names I know from nurse; 
Gardener's garters, shepherd’s purse, 
Bachelor’s buttons, Lady’s smock, 


And the Lady Hollyhock.” 


himself a 
Nature 


The child who has lived intimately with a gar- 
den, and has grown up with a knowledge of its 
plants and flowers has added something invalu- 
able to his life. If we can help our children to 
establish an early interest in gardening, we have 
given their lives a permanent enrichment to which 
they can always turn. 

Gardening is an interesting, healthful, outdoor 
occupation which keeps a child in the open air 
and helps him physically and mentally. “Getting 
close to nature” is now so old a phrase that it is 
almost worn out, but how better can a child be- 
come aware of beauty and order and natural laws 
than in learning the best way of planting and car- 
ing for growing things? “Put a child into a garden,” 
says one writer, “and with little instruction and no trouble, 
you make him healthy, happy, and quite wise enough.” 

If this interest is so important in a child’s life, will it 
not grow and develop without stimulation? Probably 
not. It is not hard to find a reason for this. Other 
interests are more real to children. Their lives are full 
of books, music, social contacts, games, organized activ- 
ities, moving things and noise, which all have a more 
striking appeal than the quiet call of the garden. How- 
ever, most children have a natural interest in growing 
things and this interest may be cultivated. 


HE extent to which children are attracted by garden- 

ing is determined largely by the kind and quality of the 
family garden, and the attitude of the family toward it. 
One of the most powerful factors in appreciation is imi- 
tation. Children grow up hiking the things which their 
families as a whole enjoy and participate in. If garden- 
ing has a real place in the family life, it will have a place 
in the children’s lives. 

Much stimulation may be given by setting the stage and 
furnishing emotional background. In working with very 
young children, the dramatic element may always be em- 
phasized ; if bulbs, seeds, and plants are personified, the 
children will be glad to make a comfortable bed for them 
and to give them a drink when watering is necessary. 
With older children, success is essential to continued 
interest; the child’s garden must not be a failure if his 
interest in it is to be kept alive and growing. Perhaps 
he has attempted too much; if his effort is sincere, give 
him the help he needs to make it a success, even if you 
must sacrifice some cherished plan for your own garden 
work for that vear. 

The goal is to have children interested in all the steps 
of gardening rather than in the results of the season’s 
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GARDEN By BERTHA COMINGS RUNNELS 


‘Put a child into a garden and with 
little instruction and no trouble you 
make him healthy, happy and quite 
wise enough ” 


~) 
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work, Contrast the feeling for garden work which 
is developed when a child has his own garden in 
which he can raise what he chooses, make his 
mistakes, and follow his own taste, with that 
which is developed when a boy is compelled to 
do the drudgery in the family garden and sees in 
it nothing but a dreary task. 


X& soon as a child shows an interest in picking 
the flowers of the garden, he should be en- 
ouraged to make a garden of his own. The 
space allotted to him for his first garden should 
not be large but should grow with his needs and 
his interest. It should contain as good soil as 
there is in the family garden and should be either 
a part of the large garden or near enough to it to 
provide a chance for supervision and the help that 
comes from seeing someone else do successful 
gardening. 

The essentials for growth in a garden are water, 
sunshine, and good soil. Soil of a loamy nature is better 
than heavy clay or sand, though either of these two 
latter may be greatly improved by adding organic matter 
to them. Fine coal ashes or sand added to heavy soil 
will make it more porous. All poor soils need to be 
fertilized, and for this, either a good commercial fer- 
tilizer or stable manure will supply the necessary plant 
foods which poor soils lack. Soil which is over-acid 
may be sweetened by the addition of lime. It is a mis- 
take to prepare the soil for the child for he learns some 
of the most important of Nature’s lessons when he 
studies the chemistry of the soil and finds ways to im- 
prove the growth in his garden. 


HE value of cultivation cannot be emphasized too 

strongly, but the child should learn when to cultivate. 
[if a crust is allowed to form on the ground after a rain, 
the ground will dry out too fast; while a mulch will 
hold the moisture in the ground and prevent too rapid 
evaporation. A thorough watering with the hose, fol- 
lowed by cultivation as soon as the ground is dry enough 
to work, will do more for a garden than frequent 
sprinkling. “Hide the sprinkler and water the garden 
with the hoe” is a safe rule except in times of real 
drouth. 

The little gardener should be supplied with tools of 
correct size, for he will be quickly discouraged if his 
rake is too large to be managed easily or his hoe too small 
to be effective. 

In choosing flowers for the first garden, some of the 
more hardy and more showy varieties should be se- 
lected and also those which are prolific bloomers. Bulbs 
are alwavs interesting to children and of these, crocuses, 
snowdrops and tulips are among the best. These seldom 
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fail to grow; they are easily planted, and the flowers in 
the early spring will stimulate the child’s interest and 
spur him on to immediate work in the summer garden. 
One or two pansy plants bought at the florist’s and trans- 
planted to the child’s garden will give him flowers to pick 
in the late spring between the blooming of the tulips 
and the summer flowers. Combinations of pot marigolds 
and bachelor buttons, or California poppies and sweet 
alyssum are very satisfactory, either as mixed sowings 
or in rows. Garden pinks, snap-dragons, sweet williams, 
and forget-me-nots are hardy, and will bloom until late 
in the fall. 


N general, vegetable gardens do not interest children as 

do flower gardens, but often the father’s interest and 
pride in his vegetable garden will create in the child a 
desire for one of his own. Since the products of thes« 
gardens may be sold to the family or to the neighbors, 
lessons in finance may be learned as well as valuable 
lessons in cooking and economics. Carrots, beans, 
radishes and tomatoes are among the most satisfactory 
vegetables for the child’s vegetable garden and the prep- 
aration of the soil is the same as that for flowers. 

Not every child can have a wild flower garden, but if 
the child has an opportunity to go to the wor xls for these 
plants, and if there is a rich, shady spot in the garden 
where they may be planted, much pleasure will result 
from it. If he is impressed with the fact that our wild 
flowers must be conserved, he can easily be encouraged 
to bring home only one or two plants of a kind for his 
garden. A wild flower handbook should be available, 
so that he may become familiar with the names of these 
plants. His acquaintance with them will be a joy to him 
whenever he meets them in the woods; his love for all 
things out of doors and his appreciation of rain, sunshit 
and all of Nature’s work will be greater because of his 
interest in his own small garden 
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HERE is a stern old Biblical say- 

ing to this effect: “So then because 

thou art lukewarm and neither cold 
nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.” 
Basic truths are true on all planes and in 
all relations of life, and this prophetic 
utterance concerning folks who are ncu- 
tral, lack intensity, are tepid in their affec- 
tions and intentions, applies equally to 
foods. Very hot and very cold foods may 
be bad for one, it is true, especially for 
young folks. Extremes are never good. 
But tepid foods make no friends and too 
often they have just “stood about,” instead 
of being stored where they would be well 
preserved. 

Food preservation for health and econ- 
omy is, of course, the main mission of the 
refrigerator, but food pleasures and im- 
provement of food quality are also points 
not to be despised and sometimes they are 
related to the other two. For instance, 
many a wholesome dish of prunes, over- 
sweet, lukewarm and discouraged from 
waiting on the pantry shelf is rejected, 
though it might have been eagerly eaten 
if served delicately chilled from the ice 
box. Cold apple sauce with hot ginger 
bread, or warm crisped cereals (such as cornflakes or grape- 
nuts, or heated, buttered shredded wheat) will awaken a 
new interest in old and young, who may balk at these good 
old friends otherwise. Many an hour of dessert cookery 
may be saved if you chill grapes, apples or pears, and serve 
them with crackers and cheese for dessert, Italian style. 
Keeping a can or two of peaches and pears in the ice box 
means a dessert, always ready, that no one need blush to 
serve, with cream and a cooky. They are ordinary when 
taken from the store room, but “‘extra-ordinary” when served 
direct from the refrigerator. So chilling foods is an in- 
direct contribution to food economy and quality in addition 
to the prevention of spoilage that is both wasteful and 
dangerous. 

Pastry and cookies are better, and “puff” more when they 
pass from ice box to stove. Gelatine desserts are a boon 
from the standpoints of ease in preparation, simplicity, 
delicacy and wholesomeness, used instead of the heavier 
sweets, and jellied soups and salads give variety. Indeed 
ice box cookery is a whole book in itself, and must be only 
an aside here, but we can’t resist one ice box recipe by 
way of illustration. 


HE children will think this a fancy dessert and it will 

be good for them and satisfy father’s sweet tooth, be 
cheap and economical and easy to make. What more could 
you ask of any dessert? 


Apple Macaroons 


2 % cups hot strained apple sauce 
2 tablespoons lemon or orange juice 
12 stale macaroons or cocoanut cakes 


Place the seasoned hot apple sauce and the crumbled 
macaroons in a pudding dish in alternate layers, cool and 
then chill in the ice box for four hours at least. Serve with 
cream or a thin boiled custard flavored with orange or bitter 
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almond. 
make much of a stir, but cold it is a 
real treat, and eggs and apples are 
added to the children’s dietary as a 
luxury, not a duty. 

In this world we never get anything 
good for nothing and a good refriger- 


Served warm, this might not 


ator is no exception. Also, you never 

get good service from any machine unless you under- 
stand it and co-operate with it. “But what is there 
to know about a refrigerator?” asks some one, “A box 
with ice in it—that’s no machine!” 

Let’s go shopping for our refrigerator and see what 
it should be. If it is only a box it won’t refrigerate 
worth a cent. 

Insulation is the first concern of the refrigerator 
buyer. To insulate anything is literally to make an 
island of it; cut it off from the surrounding air, in 
this case. You can’t expect 100 pounds of ice to cool 
the world! To protect the ice from unfair conditions calls 
for good wooden outside walls, about seven-eighths of an 
inch thick, preferably oak; an inter-lining of cork board 
about two inches thick; and an inner lining of galvanized 
iron or porcelain. 

Wood and paper and air spaces won’t answer; the ice 
fights too uneven a battle with the outside heat. You can’t 
see the insulation, so a wise woman, primed with this 
information, goes to a reliable dealer and buys a refriger- 
ator of known reputation. Many makers, proud of their 
output, furnish cross sections of the walls that you can 
inspect. 


EXT, be sure that the doors are well insulated and 
close easily and tightly. Doors ajar waste much ice. 
“Quick work at the cross roads” is the slogan for getting 
foods in and out of the refrigerator. If you linger long 
don’t blame the ice-man or the electric company (if your 
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investment. Operation by electricity should 
cost no more than average ice expense. 

And now that we have our refrigerator, 
what shall we do with it, and how take 
care of it, and what will it give us in re- 
turn? 

Why do we refrigerate food? To keep 
it from spoiling, but spoilage may be 
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refrigerator is of that up-to-date kind), 
if the bills are high. ‘“‘Handsome is as 
handsome does” is true with a ven- 
geance. Don’t put all your money into 
fancy trimmings. Look for sound con- 
struction that will give service. 

Other points to think of in buying 
are these: 

(1) Does the air circulate freely over the ice and 
through the box? If the air-flow is blocked anywhere, 
chilling of the box is checked. 

(2) Is the size of the box adequate for your greatest 
needs—in the summer and over week-ends ? 

(3) Is the ice compartment large enough in com- 
parison with the whole box? It should occupy about 
one-third of the space in a moderate-sized box (holding 
100 pounds) and more, relatively, in a small one. 

(4) See that drain pipes and shelves are easy to 
clean and to adjust and of rust-proof material, as 

nearly as may be. The best way to manage a drain pan 
is not to have any. Finding that the drain pan has run 
over “on top of everything else” so to speak, is one of the 
many minor tragedies of housekeeping. A well fitted drain 
pipe that is part of the kitchen plumbing and sealed at 
the floor will do much to keep the homemaker’s temperature 
down on days of flurry and stress. 

(5) Shelves should be rigid, non-sagging, of steel 
wires and rods. 

A good refrigerator costs money but once—when you 
buy it. A poor refrigerator costs money every day as long 
as you own it, in increased ice bills, waste and deterioration 
of food, and perhaps in unsanitary conditions. Also, you 
raay pay a further tax in annoyance and difficulties in han- 
dling and cleaning it. It pays to get as good a refrigerator 
as you can possibly afford, be it large or small, chilled by 
ice, or by the “electrical iceman,” who is such a marvel of 
convenience and efficiency if you can afford the initial 
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merely wasteful, or it may be dangerous 
to life, or it may be subtly harmful to 
health. ‘The moisture in foods promotes 
spoilage (hence, drying is one way of 
preserving them), but most of the yeasts 
and molds and bacteria that spoil foods 
must have warmth as well as moisture and 
a favorable medium in which to grow. 
So you can stop spoilage by keeping food 
clean, dry and cold, and that’s what a 
good refrigerator does for you, if you give 
it fair working conditions. What are 
they? 

First, fill it full of ice. It will cost less 
in the end and gives you much lower tem- 
peratures. You can’t expect a refrigerator 
to work without ice any more than a steam 
engine can travel without fuel. If you put 
in a small piece of ice and let it melt be- 
fore renewing it, the temperature rises and 
you must put in more to bring it back. False economy. 
Fill the ice box with ice and keep it full. Don’t crowd 
bottles and other foods around the ice. They check the 
flow of air over the ice and raise the temperature of the 
whole refrigerator. 


NOTHER “don’t.” Never wrap up ice to save it. You 
save it all right but you get no good from it. The 
thing to wrap up is the whole refrigerator. That’s not a 
joke. Throw a tarpaulin or heavy blanket over it and 
tuck it in to keep the cold in and the heat out. A flap over 
the door will make this more practical. A good refrigerator 
should not melt more than half the ice in twenty-four hours, 
providing that you fill the ice box full. Use a tray to take 
foods in and out quickly and do not open it too often. 
Never set steaming hot foods in it (cool them off to room 
temperature first), and do not chip too much ice. Any good 
refrigerator treated in this way will stand by you valiantly, 
even over a hot week-end. 

As to cleaning, first there is prevention. Be sure that all 
foods and the ice are clean when they go into the box— 
that saves the drain pipe. Use special dishes and the empty 
screw-topped jars that many foods come in, these sanitary 
days, for storing foods and left-overs. Wipe off any moisture 
that collects on pipes, shelves or walls with a clean, dry 
cloth and remove any spilled material immediately. Big 
odors come from small spots sometimes. 

If these preventive measures are taken washing the re- 
frigerator once a week is enough, and hot water, which 
reduces the temperature, is not needed. Wash the box thor- 
oughly with a cloth wrung out in cold water containing 
two level tablespoonfuls of washing soda to a gallon of 
water and at the same time pour a strong soda solution 
down the drain pipe to remove slime and prevent over- 
flowing. Your refrigerator will repay you a thousandfold 
for such intelligent treatment. 

Which are the coldest places in the refrigerator and what 
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do you put in them? Which foods get the second best loca- 
tion, and what must take the “third floor back,” so to speak ? 

The coldest spot in a side icer is the bottom compartment, 
right under the ice, as cold air falls. But in a top icer, by 
the same token, the coldest place is in the middle of the top 
shelf, while the warmest, and therefore the least desirable 
spot (falling to the sturdiest, dryest, least perishable foods) 
is on the sides of the shelves where the warmed air is 
traveling back to the ice to be cooled again. Be careful not 
to crowd the edges with bottles or packages. Always leave 
‘“gangway” for the air to circulate freely. 


ie the coldest place, whichever type of refrigerator you 
have, place first and foremost the milk and butter, also 
meat broths and moist, cooked foods such as custards, 
cereals, cream sauces and desserts and jellies. Drinking 
water, chilled in covered jars, may go here, too. 

In the next best place go the uncooked meats (on a 
dish, not in paper) and uncovered, while cooked meats are 
covered tightly. Whenever you can, use a container with a 
tall, slender, stylish silhouette. You save floor space and 
utilize the “overhead” room to the best advantage. Fish 
go here, preferably in a white enameled covered dish. This 
is a double play, as it protects the fish from spoilage and 
also the refrigerator from odors. Cooked left-overs in 
screw-topped glass jars should be stored here also, unless 
they contain cream, when they need the coldest place. 


_— the third place go the berries, eggs and fruits and 
vegetables that do not have a strong odor. On the top 
shelf of the side icer and the sides and the bottom shelf of 
the top icer, the warmest places, go the most hardy and 
strong-odored of the fruits and vegetables. 

Berries mold easily; avoid washing because dampness 
hastens spoilage. Pick them over and put them, dry, into 
a sieve or clean, wooden box, to allow ventilation; wash 
celery and lettuce when it arrives and put it in a covered 
glass or aluminum container. The slender “three-in-one” 
sets are admirable for this when not being used in cooking. 

All of these details have three objects in view—a trinity 
of benefits contributing to the wholesomeness, quality and 
economy of the home table. 


A** now we come to the most important phase of the 
whole matter. While all of these points contribute to 
the health and happiness of parents and older children, the 
refrigerator is essential to the very life of the infant and 
young child, who are laying the foundations of strength or 
weakness for a life-time, and who build their bodies largely 
of milk solids. 

The baby’s second summer is no longer a time of positive 
menace. Death rates have gone 
down with a crash since pas- 
teurized and certified refriger 
ated milk came into vogue. 


means careful handling, from the cow to the baby, if all is 
to go well. The home refrigerator is the last link in a long, 
expensive chain, and it is up to the housekeeper to see that 
it does not break down at her end of the line. 


S° into the coldest place go the baby’s milk, and his 
milk and vegetable soups (these to be kept only a few 
hours), and somewhere in the box in covered glass dishes, 
his orange juice or tomato juice, his prunes, his meat (for 
meat juice, prepared as needed) and his cod-liver oil, so 
essential to sturdy bone formation. The gigantic ptero- 
dactyls and ichthyosaurs of prehistoric days were no greater 
menace than the microscopic germs that sneak up behind 
you and stab in the dark, so to speak. Clean milk that 
starts out with only 5,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter 
will have over eight million in twelve hours if allowed to 
stand at room temperature (70 degrees), but at the temper- 
ature of the coldest spot in a good refrigerator they only 
increase by 4,000. This is what it means to the milk, to 
keep it cold, 45 degrees cold, not 50 or 60. 


IRTH control among bacteria is possible only through 

cold and cleanliness from start to finish. Select a Grade 
A milk, or certified milk if possible—see that it does not 
stand around after delivery, wipe off the bottle and top 
quickly with a clean, damp cloth, and dry it, or dirt may 
seep through the paper cap, and put the bottle in the coldest 
spot the refrigerator boasts. 

We hang up thermometers to tell us that our rooms are 
00 hot or too cold. Why not slip one into your refrigerator 
and see what it is doing? Put a thermometer in a glass 
with a little water and set it on the shelf under the ice for 
one hour. Read it quickly. Do this three times and the 
readings should not average more than 45 degrees—40 
is ideal. 

And if the temperatures are not low enough, check up on 
yourself and also on your refrigerator and fi why! 
Perhaps the refrigerator is not iced sufficient vened 
too much, or stands in a hot place and fights . .nequal 
battle with these untoward conditions. But perhaps again 
the refrigerator itself is at fault, is not well insulated, or 
does not close tightly and you need a new one, even more 
than you do a car or the last word in radios or victrolas 
Much as these add to home happiness, you won’t enjoy 
them a bit if the baby doesn’t flourish! So visualize the 
importance of this silent, seemingly cold-hearted piece of 
household equipment and give it due weight in the budget! 


E a zealous fanatic about your milk for the baby; it may 
mean a life-time of good digestion and vitality. “The 
trouble with poor foods or insufficient foods is that they 
don’t kill you,” Dr. Mary 

Swartz Rose once pertinently 

| remarked. It is only that you 

I | get “life less abundant” and 
| so the danger is insidious and 








| 
“Clean milk” from the bacteri- \ 
ologist’s point of view means 
milk with a low number of 
bacteria—but the best of milk 
has some, and how they multi- 4 
ply the minute the temperature } 
gets above 50° Fahrenheit! —T 
This sort of cleanliness has " 
little to do with clean looks. anal 
It deals with the hordes of i 
invisible bacterial foes and <a 


Don’t serve certified milk to the itinerant cat 4 





unnoticed. No money is too 
much and no care too great to 
give to laying the foundations 
of child health and a good 
block of the stock invested in 
this way should go into milk 
and its refrigeration. It pavs 
big interest, compounded three 
times daily, in health and hap- 
piness to the whole family. 
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PATSY 


By FAITH MORRISON 
Illustrated by W. C. Nimms 


QUARE white teeth biting her under lip, hands 
shaking a little, Anne Trent measured two ounces 
of milk, one ounce of milk-sugar, one ounce of 

lime-water. From upstairs her husband’s voice inter- 
rupted the process of mixing the baby’s food. 

“Anne, where are my collars? Hang it all! You've 
gone and straightened up things again, and I can’t find 
anything. I wish you’d leave my clothes alone! Anne—” 

“Look in the top drawer of your chiffonier, left-hand 
corner,’ Anne called back. 

Milk, milk-sugar, lime-water— Had she put in the 
ounce of ° yater or hadn’t she? Oh, why did Tom 
have to ot? She thought she had, but maybe she 
hadn't. ,, she would have to throw away the whole 
mixture and begin again. It might kill the baby if he 
got an ounce too much or an ounce too little 
of anything. She was getting worse and 
worse, couldn’t remember anything, hardly 
knew what she was doing half the time. And 
there was so much to do. 


HE hadn’t dreamed it would be like this, 

after the baby came. She had had a 
picture of herself in a soft, blue, trailing 
dressing-gown holding the baby in her arms 
in a perpetual pose of motherhood. But she 
never wore the blue dressing-gown. No 
woman who did all her own work wore 
trailing things. And her picture of herself, 
she realized now, had been based on the 
subconscious impression made by pictures on 
calendars sent out by bankers and butchers 


and real estate men. But having a baby 
wasn’t like that. Instead of that calm, 
madonna pose— If she got up at six in 


the morning she could get the baby’s food 
mixed and the bottles sterilized before it was 
time to prepare Tom’s breakfast. When she 
tried to go to sleep at night, she found herself 
muttering over the routine: 

“Get up at six and sterilize bottles and 
nipples, mix food, get breakfast, have break- 
fast, give the baby his bath and put him to 
bed, wash dishes, do the baby’s washing, put 
the house in order, feed the baby, have lunch, 


Gently, she laid her 
hand against his 
round little side. 


dinner, eat dinner, wash dishes, put cereal on—” 

Oh, if she kept at it till ten o’clock at night she could 
almost manage to get everything done. 

Sut she was so tired. And she was worried. 

She was worried because of the thing she couldn’t feel. 
She could feel fatigue and fear and even resentment and 
discouragement, but that emotion which new mothers 
and wives of only a year and a half might be expected 
to feel—she couldn't. Fear? She was in a perpetual 
state of fright about the baby. She had had so little to do 
with babies before Tom Junior came. She hadn't realized 
they could be so small and squirmy. He might fall; he 
might get ill; he might swallow a “foreign body,” as it 
said in her book on baby care. Anything might happen. 

“Of course you won’t be quite like yourself for a 
few months after the baby comes,” some one had told her. 


ND she wasn’t. She hardly knew the tired, wor- 
ried, half hysterical person she had become. 

“Breakfast ready?” 

Tom! Tom always demanding that the routine go on 
just as smoothly as it had before the baby came. 

“There are an awful lot of buttons off my clothes,” 
he reminded Anne, as he sat down at the breakfast- 
table. “Why don’t you get at them?” 

She wanted to scream. She wanted to tell him that 
sewing a button on seemed to her, just now, like a labor 
of Hercules. But she didn’t. He wouldn’t have under- 
stood. That was the terrible thing about it. No one 
knew, no one realized the situation she was in. Least 
of all Tom. There was a strange loneliness about mar- 
riage. 

What was the matter with her? That thing she 
couldn't feel. Love. She hadn’t told anyone, and she 
never would, but it was only too clear to herself. She 
couldn’t love the baby. She was too worried and fright- 
ened and tired with working for him to love him. She 
just couldn’t feel love for that baby. And Tom— 


Was it only a few months ago that she had counted 
every minute that she and Tom were together? 


She 





: . Nothi tirred. 
take the baby out, do the marketing, bring “Patsy?” she alae 
the baby in, feed him, put him to bed, get frightened 

















She had loved doing things 


And 


had loved being with him. 
for him. Breakfast had been an enchanted meal. 
now— 

\cross the table she looked at Tom impersonally. She 
could not feel the faintest stirring of emotion. He had 
hecome to her a source of everlasting, difficult and incon- 
venient demands. He was always wanting mending 
done, he was always insisting that she go out in the 
evening when all she wanted to do was to crawl into bed. 
He demanded, of all things, and at times when she felt 
she could hardly live for fatigue—lemon meringue pies! 

No, she might as well admit it, she didn’t love Tom 
any more. She didn’t love the baby. She didn’t love 
anybody. This everlasting routine of work, work, work 
from morning till night had killed her ability to feel. 
She was benumbed. 

Sometimes, she tried to remember what being in love 
had been like. She tried to remember how she had felt 
when Tom kissed her. She couldn’t. It was gone— 
gone beyond the power of imagination. 





OM was dawdling over his breakfast. Oh, if he 
would only eat and get through, there would still be 
time to sterilize the bottles before the baby had to have 
his bath! She was behind in her schedule this morn- 
ing. Every minute counted. If Tom would only hurry 
a little! And once she had adored dawdling with him. 
“*Nother cup of coffee, please,” he was saying over 
his newspaper. “And, Anne, I’m bringing a dog home 
for the baby tonight.” 

“A dog! For the baby?” 

“Yes, I think he needs a playmate, so I’m getting him 
a dog. Or would you prefer a baby sister ?” 

“No,” said Anne. 

There was no use in objecting. Tom had made up 
his mind. She hadn’t enough energy to attempt the 
painful task of changing it. 

But how unbearable! One of those fiendish puppies 
that chewed up everything, barked all the time, and was 
a general nuisance, always underfoot. When she was 
so busy. Oh, it did seem more than she could bear! 

“You'll have to bring him up just like a baby,” Tom 
was saying jovially. “He's only six weeks old—the cutest 
little thing. He'll have to sleep in the kitchen and have 
cereal and warm milk and—” 

Anne wanted to ask if he had 
nursing bottles and a formula, but 
she was afraid of hysterics. 


Horror made her voice thin. 


HAT night, Tom brought him 

home —a_ ridiculous, moppish 
little brown thing that wobbled when 
it walked and cried like a baby. Next 
morning, its crying waked Anne at 
five o’clock, 

“As though I hadn’t enough to do 
without bothering with that silly 
dog!” Anne exploded. “Tl get so 
disgusted I'll give it away.” 

“No, you won't,” said Tom. 
“You'll get fond of him.” 

She wanted to laugh. Fond of a 
dog when she couldn't even be fond 
of her baby or her husband? 

Gingerly, that night, Anne picked 
up the puppy to put him in his box. 
He reached up and a rough, red 
tongue kissed her throat. 

“Vou ridiculous thing!” she said. 

Would that puppy ever outgrow 
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By Degrees 
By ELEANOR SLATER 
It stupefies the soul 
To get too large a light. 


To get too much of majesty 
In one unshaded sight. 


WIT! { morning in 


tvening in the trees, 
T think it safer, far, to take 
My heaven by degrees. 
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his puppy ways? Now at three months he was as much 
trouble as ever. And this morning, just when she was 
busy with the baby’s washing, he was teasing to be let 
out. Oh, bother the dog, anyway! She wished he would 
get lost or stolen or something. 


ND, yet, she had to admit that he was amusing, even 
4 A likable in his way. He would put his front paws be- 
tween the wicker side-pieces of the baby’s bassinet 
and peer in at Tom Junior, who squealed with delight. 
He would ride in the front of the baby’s carriage, his 
shaggy, brown head cocked, his shrill, puppy bark ready 
against all intrusion. When Tom was away he would 
beg to curl his warm little body close te Anne on the 
sitting-room couch. If she left him behind when she 
went to do shopping he would wait patiently on the front 
steps and welcome her return with irrepressible pranc- 
ings and jumps and thumps of a diminutive tail. If his 
dinner was late, he made no protest, only watched Anne 
with humbly wistful eyes. The least sign of kindness 
or attention from her brought instant appreciation from 
Patsy. Unlike the baby, unlike Tom, Patsy made no 
demands, but adored her, admired, appreciated her. If 
she picked him up to put him in his box he would watch 
his chance to kiss her. 

“Silly Patsy!” Anne would say. 
likes you.” 

Now she came up from the cellar, hands wet from 
washing, and opened the door for Patsy. 

“For goodness sake, go out, and don’t bother me any 
more,” she told him, and, shutting the door behind his 
ridiculous little brown length, went upstairs to her work. 

Just one more room to put in order, and she and Tom 
Junior would start for market. Carrots, butter, coffee, 
soap— Could she manage a peck of potatoes? Per- 
haps they would go in the bottom of the baby’s carriage. 

She came downstairs, jog-trotting, as she always did 
at her work. 

Out in front of the house an automobile swerved 
sharply. There came a strange, uncanny, baby-like cry. 

And in the road, Anne saw a little brown dog turn 
slowly toward home. Painfully, he dragged feet that 
had always danced. One, two, three steps. 

Anne was running out of the house and into the street. 
She knelt in the dirt beside a little moppish, brown thing. 
Tiny paws supported a waggish puppy head, eyes bright, 
but the little body still, more still than it had ever been. 

“Patsy!” Anne whispered, 
“Patsy!” The puppy did not move. 

She waited. She put out a hand 
and touched his shaggy, brown fur. 
It was warm. Gently, she laid her 
hand against his round little side. 
Nothing stirred. The puppy did not 
turn his head. The little red tongue 
did not scrape joyfully over her 
hand. 

“Patsy!” she cried, frightened. 

He was dead. That warm, little 
brown thing, the waggish companion, 
the guardian, the unasking and de- 
voted, the happiest, most unselfish, 
most loyal bit of humanity—mop- 
pish, funny little Patsy would never 
wag his absurd tail nor lick her hand 
nor snuggle his nose against her 
throat again. He was dead. 

There in the street, Anne Trent 
began to crv—great gasping, shaking 
sobs, little shrieks. She put her hand 
over her mouth to hold them back. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The abs 
white Toilet pape! 


Scott Paper Company 


soft 
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Mother's 
Responsibility 


She cannot aftord to have anything that 
does not protect and promote the health 
and comfort of her children. ScotTissue 
has supplanted the harsh, non-absorbent 
toilet tissue of other days. Mothers 
everywhere select ScotTissue because of 
its soothing softness, its whiteness, its 
quick-absorbency and its unquestioned 
purity. ScotTissue is safe for children. 
It will not harm or irritate the most deli- 
cate skin. That’s why it is especially 
sought by women of refinement for their 
personal hygienic requirements. No con- 


versation. Just say “Scot Tissue.” 


Another Thirsty 
Fibre Product 
3 rolls for 25¢ 
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#@ Mother Goes Shopping @ 


Sizes 8 to 16. The; 


E have, in the last few years, begun 

to be a nation of gardeners. Flow- 

ers and country places and out-ot- 
doors are vital and important to larger and 
larger portions of our population. Even 
in New York, there are innumerable gar- 
dens hidden behind the tall brownstone- 
front houses, and planted upon the roots 
of skyscraping apartment houses, while in 
less congested cities and in the country it- 
self, gardens and the art of gardening in- 
crease by leaps and bounds. 

Richard Le Gallienne says that no letters 
in the whole English language spell so 
much delight as the letters whose combina- 
tion makes the word G-A-R-D-E-N. 


T Lord and Taylor’s, a collection of 
A fascinating garden umbrellas brought 
me an instant scent of flowers and a 
feeling of peace and relaxation. Cocked 
at a rakish angle over its tea-table and 
surrounding chairs, one of these festive 
sunshades adds much to the restfulness 
and recreation which should be synono- 
mous with summertime. The umbrellas, 
of seven and eight-foot spreads, may be 
had in striped designs gay as the target 
of an archery set, or in solid grounds 
with appliqued borders of contrasting col- 
ors. They are priced at $27 and $35. 

A garden chair, at $13.75, in orange and 
green canvas, with adjustable awning top 
and foot rest, also brought a feeling of 
the relaxation of some leafy spot filled with 
the fragrance of flowers. 

During the summer months, nothing so 
adds to an illusion of coolness in the house 
as fresh slip covers, and simple window 
hangings. <A particularly intriguing cre- 
tonne, 85c a yard, at Lord and Taylor’s, is 
in orange and black with a pattern of high- 
pooped Spanish galleons sailing adventur- 
ous seas. 


ARPER AND BROTHERS have 
opened a most charmingly appointed 
Girls’ and Boys’ Book Shop, on the same 
floor with the Arden Studios and Galleries, 
at 460 Park Avenue, near 57th Street. 
The shop, in 
charge of Paul- 
ine Sutorius- 
Langley, carries 
books of all 


publishers that 


If you prefer to 
patronize the 
shops in your 
own vicinity, the 
fashions on this 
page will aid 
you by indicat- 
ing the latest 
in young peo- 
ple’s wear. 


Tuxedo 

Knicker suit, in 

white linen, or 

white with pin 

stripe of black, 

$5.95, sizes 12 
to 20. 


Capeskin 
leather coat, in 
red, Cordovan, 
or French green, 
$18.50. Sizes 
12 to 20. 





Sauntering along Fifth Avenue or 
visiting little shops nearby in New 
York City, a mother sees all sorts of 
attractive clothing for children as well 
as unusual furnishings for the house 
and garden, discovers a new bookshop 
and the latest thing in messkits. You 
may accompany her through these 
columns and order those articies that 
appeal to you by writing direct to the 
shops mentioned. 








cover the period of a child’s reading from 
baby books to college age. 

There is a special section devoted to 
books for the parent who is interested in 
child psychology, while one room of the 
shop is fitted with small tables and chairs 
and low shelves where the very young 
readers may make themselves at home. 

An interesting feature is an old Harper 
press installed in one corner, with which 
children are invited to print pictures from 
wood-cuts or linoleum-cuts. 


F June did not bring thoughts of camps 

for boys and girls, the stores would. 
Everywhere I see camp outfits displayed. 

The growth of camp life in the last 
decade is closely related, I think, to our 
urban civilization. Children who attend 
city schools nine months of the year, who 
ride on subways and a-top busses, turn in 
the holiday season to thoughts of tenting 
and tramping, and the delights of “rough- 
ing it” on mountainside or at the seashore. 

There are still, in spring and winter, 
fluffy things for girls to wear, and suits as 
near like father’s as possible for the boy, 
but with camp life has come a revolution 
in children’s vacation clothes. Gone now 
are the days when mothers of girls worried 


about ribbons and ruffles. Summertime 
now means clothes that are plain and 
practical. 


For boys, Lord and Taylor have two- 
piece suits, consisting of soft collared shirts 
and well-tailored “shorts.” They are of 
khaki at $2.95, or oatmeal, Palmer blue, or 





New models shown at Franklin Simon’s, Fifth Avenue 


gray crash at $3.25. 
have a large variety of sweaters too, ii 
all colors, both wool and cotton. 


A the Junior Sports Shop, 20 West 49tl 
Street, are very attractive sweat-shirt 
with wide collars and zipper opened neck 
at $2.95. Also cotton crepe Chinese cooli 
coats in orange, patterned in black dragons 
and other combinations of gay colors, for 
wear on all informal summer occasions 
Their uses range from that of party wrap 
to beach cape. Priced at $4.50. 

Even if the boy or girl is not going t 
camp, a camp outfit is one of the vacatio: 
necessities, because there are countrysid« 
near every large city where it is practical 
for children to have some approximatio: 
of camp experience. Equip them with 
messkits and canteens and hiking clothes, 
and turn them loose. They will plan th 
tours themselves. 


T Spalding and Company, I saw a mess- 

kit which contained all the parapherna- 

lia needed for cooking and serving an out 

door meal,—skillet, saucepan, plate, cup and 

saucer, knife, fork and spoon. As com- 

panion piece to the messkit, comes a can- 

teen covered in khaki, with a strap to 

hang it over the shoulder of the happy 

hiker. The messkit costs $3.50, the canteen, 
$2.95. 

A revival of interest in archery seems to 
be upon us. Throughout America, boys 
and girls and men and women are learning 
to draw the long bow, and nock the arrow, 
and, at the same time, they are acquiring 
grace and accuracy and skill. The mere 
sight of an archery set brings glamorous 
memories of Robin Hood and his merrie 
men, and the lure of life in Sherwood 
Forest. 

Spalding and Company carry a complete 
archery stock. The sets, imported from 
England, consist of Lancewood or Lemon- 
wood bows, arrows, quivers, and straw 
targets painted in bright colored circles. 

In the Spalding catalogue is a_ re- 
sumé of what one enthusiastic archer has 
called the 
“Witchery of 
Archery.” An 
archery set may 
be had from 
$12.75 up. 


Middy blouses 
and bloomers in 
blue or green, 
sizes 6 to 20. 
Middies $1.45, 
bloomers, $1.65 


A well-cut tan 
leather mocca- 
sin with crépe 
sole. Sizes 11, 
te 7; $5.00 to 
$6.00. 


Swagger tai- 
lored “shorts” 
for girls, with 
zipper opening 
at side. $2.95, 
Poplin or flan- 
nel. Sizes 12 
to 20. 









. 





HAT looks nicer than a girl in a spick and 
span, snow-white middy? How much 
more appropriate for the school girl is 
such a sensible, democratic costume than 
many of the styles affected by the young- 
er generation. Your daughter would like 

to wear the MAN O’WAR Middy. For this middy fits 
well, looks smart and is most becoming. Stout girls look 
slimmer and slim girls look trimmer in this good-looking 
middy. 

Thousands of children take a supply of MAN 
O’WAR Middies to camp every summer. These 
smart middies will make a welcome addition to 


EVERYTHING FOR 


your daughter’s camping equipment. They are moderately 
priced at $1.50 and up in snow-white Super-Jean as illus- 
trated. Also in colors and other materials. They are made 
with a generously deep hem at the bottom so that they can 
be turned up co-ed style or worn straight down. A con- 
venient tie loop, a handy pocket and splendid tailoring 
throughout characterize the MAN O’WAR Middy. 
MAN O’WAR Middies are sold everywhere and are 
always identified by the little green battleship label. If 
your local store does not carry them, write the 
manufacturers. 
BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
Originators of the Sloped Side Midd) 
1511 Guilford Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


SCHOOL, CAMP AND GYM 
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Wholesome and Harmful 


Motion Pictures 
For Children 


Reviewed by Proressor WaLTer B. Pitkin 


Psychologist, Journalist and Critical Student of Motion Picturcs 


S I have said previously, I am interested here in indicating 
the bad effects motion pictures may have on children 
rather than in a general adult criticism of the films. 

This month we have one picture which I regard as emphatically 
bad for most children because it presents with an air of reality 
a lot of nonsense that can only too easily be taken by the young 
spectator with full seriousness. It is “The Love of Sunya,” in 
which Gloria Swanson wastes her excellent abilities on badly 
directed trash. This story, based on the stage play, “The Eyes 
of Youth,” presents the heroine in grave doubt as to which of 
three men she shall marry. In the midst of her mental struggle, 
there appears at her door an Egyptian who is the reincarnation 
of an Egyptian priest several thousand years dead. The priest 
has come back to atone for a wrong he had committed against 
our heroine in one of her previous reincarnations. He carries a 
crystal in which she beholds the futures which will be hers if 
she marries any one of her three suitors. Most of the picture is 
taken up with the depicting of Sunya’s visions. As an advertise- 
ment for palmists, clairvoyants, and crystal gazers, this movie 
is good business. It has no other merit. 

Even worse is “Matinee Ladies,” a stupid, badly constructed 
jazz picture which presents to children the sordid lives of sordid 
people. Bootleggers, night clubs, bad booze, and worse ladies, 
make up the picture. It is harmless to adults who will be bored 
to death by its stupidity, but many children seeing it openly 
flaunted in a motion picture house, will naturally regard it as 
something which is at least tolerated, if not approved. 

Several pictures of the month are mildly bad for children, but 
hardly deserve the condemnation meted out to the above two. 
Leatrice Joy and Charles Ray injure their reputations by ap- 
pearing in “Nobody’s Widow,” which is one of the poorest 
pictures I have ever seen. I suspect the story was pasted up 
from pieces of rejected scenarios found in the waste basket. 
It is the cheapest kind of sex comedy with one or two extremely 
funny scenes which get lost in the mass of rubbish. Just as bad 
artistically, but somewhat less harmless, is “The First Night.” 
“The Princess of Broadway” is simply neutral, neither good nor 
bad nor anything else. Particular parents will keep their 
children away from all three of these. 


AmusInGc, Harm- 
LESS COMEDIES 


A problem is raised 
by “The Demi-Bride,” 
in which Norma 
Shearer is starred. 
This is an_ excellent 
picture for adults with 
character drawing and 
comic situations rather 
above the average. In 
the main, it is a whole- 
some_ boarding-school 
girl comedy. Sut it 
reaches its climax in a 
series of scenes that 
remind one of the typ- 
ical, old-style, French 
bedroom farce. Person- 
ally, I cannot regard 
it as offensively sug- 
gestive, although many 
parents would disagree 
with me here. The 
spirit of the story is es- 
sentially sound. 

Most of the pictures 
of the month are quite 
harmless. This is 
particularly true of 





Rin Tin Tin, always a favorite, here plays in “The Hills of Kentucky” 


“The Husband Hunters,” “Wolf’s Clothing,” “Don't Tell the 
Wife,” “The Wrong Mr. Wright,” and “Getting Gertie’s Garter.” 
All of these have some excellent moments of amusement. None 
of them rises to any heights. 


“Home Sweet Home” 


The perils which beset the producer who attempts to present 
a highly moral and instructive picture are all too plainly visible 
in “Home Sweet Home.” The underlying theme and the obvious 
intention here are excellent. An honest effort has been made to 
show the solid merits of the old-fashioned home life. The story 
is so simple that any child can grasp it. An ordinary family 
which has been living happily in a modest way suddenly becomes 
wealthy and begins to live on an extravagant scale. This brings 
misery to everybody and in the end we see father, mother, and 
children going back to the old way of life. Although the story 
is mawkishly executed and smacks of the amateur director and 
the Sunday school teacher, it has a few good points and might 
interest some children. 


SAFE FOR CHILDREN TO SEE 


The pictures which I can wholeheartedly recommend for chil- 
dren are unusually many this month. Clara Bow gives us a highly 
entertaining comedy in “It.” Never has she done better. The 
details, as well as the titles, are splendid. The picture is equally 
good for spectators aged ten and spectators aged ninety. Harry 
Langdon appears in “Long Pants” and is better than ever before. 
He delivers the children a laugh every ten seconds and, as usual, 
is as innocent as bread and butter. Rin Tin Tin also goes himself 
one better in “The Hills of Kentucky.” The people in this tale 
are negligible, as is the story on the whole, but the great dog is 
magnificent and creates better than ever before the illusion that 
he is actually wrestling with his dramatic problems. “Slide Kelly 
Slide” is the best kind of a baseball comedy. In speed of action 
and in character drawing of its kind this is hard to beat. The 
quaint historical touches which bring back the days of 1890 are 
the best thing about “Casey at the Bat,” another baseball comedy 
in which Wallace 
Beery is thoroughly 
amusing. Anna Q. 
Nilsson renders an in- 
nocent and fairly thrill- 
ing mystery melodrama 
in “Easy Pickings.” 
Finally, there is an 
excellent educational 
travel picture which de- 
serves the widest cir- 
culation. It is Captain 
Hurley’s film “The 
Lost Tribe.” Here we 
go on an aeroplane trip 
to the interior of New 
Guinea and visit places 
hitherto unseen by the 
white man. We go into 
the village of the Head 
Hunters and watch 
these savage cannibals 
in the midst of their 
rites and we have a 
hairbreadth escape 
from their poisonous 
spears after they be- 
come furious at our 
peeking into their 
sacred temples. 
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Your children will 
learn the fun of seek- 
ing information 


Ask Me 


~ T0! 


THE JUNIOR QUESTION BOOK 


Compiled by J. N. Leonard 


Thousands of adults have been 


vastly entertained by ASK ME 


ANOTHER! 


to let the children in on the fun 


with a book at once entertaining 


and informative. 


Prepared with the assistance of 


eminent educators it 


1000 questions and answers with 


the ratings of school classes 
throughout the country, $1.00. 


THE VIKING PRESS 


Here’s a chance 


contains 











ATLANTIC CITy 


In the very center of things 


on the Beach 
and the Boardwalk. 


Children all—are the hap- 
py throngs who go down 
to the sea at Atlantic City 
To many 
them Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall have long been 
more like personal friends 
hotels — so _hospi- 
table the atmosphere, so 
comfortable, so materially 


to play or rest. 


of 


than 


perfect the service, and 
so congenial the compan- 
ionship of interesting, 


cultivated people. 


American Plan Only - Always Open 


Illustrated Folder on Request 


“Dual Trio” Radio Concerts every 
Tuesday evening—Tune in on WPG ar9. 





LEEDS ano LIPPINCOTT Co. 
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FRUITS 
When? How? 
By 
HAZEL K. 
STIEBELING 


Columbia University 


HE “second summer”! 
What terror that phrase 
brought to the hearts 
And not 
without cause, for census re- 
ports show that one-fifth of 
the deaths of children 


has 


be- 


enteritis—more deaths than 
from any other single cause 
and about three timies as 
many as from all other “chil- 
diseases” combined. 
Bad as this situation is, it 
was much worse a decade or two ago. 
Improved methods in milk production 
and handling have greatly diminished 
the varieties and numbers of micro- 
scopic foes which war against the 
well-being of young children. 

Many digestive upsets, however, are 
due not to spoiled food but to improper 
kinds of food. Next to bad milk and 
ice cream, fruit is the most likely sum- 
mer-time cause of trouble. Inasmuch 
as every upset impairs the digestive 
tract, the significance of the follow- 
ing statement can be appreciated: “The 
woes of ‘the second summer’ and ‘teeth- 


ing’ are, in the majority of cases, the 
result of improper feeding. To boast 
that a fifteen-months-old baby ‘eats 


, 


is not a tribute to his pre- 
to the ignorance or willful 
of his mother.” 


everything 
cocity, but 
negligence 


N the country the strawberry beds, 

the green apple tree, the falling 
plums and the grape vine, all call to 
children to investigate their wares be- 
fore it is time. In the city there is 
now the array of many tempting fruits 
attractively displayed in the market. 
Grown-ups find fruits so refreshing 
that they are eager to share them with 
children. But first certain difficult 
questions should be answered. Which 
fruits are safe for children of various 
ages? When is it best to give them? 
How should they be prepared and in 
what quantities may they be allowed? 

Fruits are important in the diet for 
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Training the Appetite 





He 


Ewing Galloway 


picks his first ripe, red strawberry 
their vitamin and mineral values and 
for their laxative properties. The 


perfectly sound, fully ripened product 


is usually very digestible and safe 
for adults. But children, especially 
those under five years of age, have 
digestive mechanisms which are ex- 
tremely sensitive, and the care taken 
to prevent digestive upsets will pay 


good dividends in health. 


HE first reason for regulating the 
kind and amount of fruit a child 
eats is to prevent irritation of the diges- 
tive tract. Acidity, harsh particles, as 
seeds or tough skin, or large lumps of 
food material may cause such irrita- 
tion. Unripe fruits are more acid than 
are fully ripened ones and are harder 
to chew thoroughly. Hence they cause 
difficulties. At the end of a meal, when 
the stomach has a padding of bland 
food, fruits are likely to be less irritat- 
ing. It is well to pare fruits such as 
apples or pears, cut stewed fruits into 
small bits and strain berries for a child 
who cannot chew these thoroughly. 
Slightly overripe or imperfect fruit 
should have all blemishes removed and 
be cooked before serving; such fruit 
carries an unusual number of bacteria 
and yeast in the raw state. If these are 
not destroyed by thorough cooking be- 
fore eating, they will multiply at an 
amazing rate in the stomach and in- 
testines, resulting in the all too well- 
known “tummy-ache.” 
A large variety of fruits is not as 
essential to the health and happiness 
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of children as many adults would have 
one believe. It is largely to teach chil- 
dren to enjoy variety in food that they 
should learn to eat many kinds. 

A second reason for regulating the 
kind and quantity of fruit eaten by a 
child is to prevent the bulky fruit 
irom displacing the valuable milk and 
whole cereals. A mother who must 
count her calories carefully. to guard 
against overweight knows how. useful 
fruits and vegetables are in satisfying 
appetite without adding many calories. 
But growing children need almost twice 
as many calories per unit weight as 
do adults. Too large a proportion of 
fruits and vegetables makes it harder 
to tuck in the needed number of cal- 
ories for the child’s growth, 


OR the child under one year of 

age, Orange-juice should be the 
staple fruit. It is needed for its vitamin 
C. It-may usually be given very early, 
in small amounts diluted with water. 
lt is best, of course, to consult the 
child’s doctor before making any addi- 
tions to his diet. The normal two-year- 
old may. safely eat one to two table- 
spoonfuls of the juice and pulp of the 
milder fruits, as apples, peaches, pears 
or bananas—baked, stewed, crushed, or 
scraped. Between two morning meals, 
or at the end of the two o'clock feed- 
ing is the best time to give it. The 
three to five-year child may have two 
to four tablespoonfuls of fruit of mild 
flavor and delicate texture once or twice 
a day. Most of them should be cooked. 
Between the ages of four and seven 
raw fruits may be introduced cau- 
tiously, provided the child chews them 
well. Begin with apples, pears, berries 
which are not too seedy, melons, and 
peaches. It is wisest to use only 
cooked fruits for supper at this age. 
After the eighth year, all fruits, fresh 
or cooked, may be introduced gradu- 
ally, provided they are sound and per- 
fectly ripe. It is well to postpone 
somewhat the use of strongly acid 
fruits, except in diluted form. Dried 
fruits, raw and cooked, are useful for 
their laxative properties. 





Seven Safeguards in Using Fruit 

1. Serve only sound, ripe fruit. 

2. Wash all fruits thoroughly be- 
re 

3. 


fore eating them. 


Serve only juice, pulp, or finely | 


cut fruits until the child has learned 
to chew well. 

4. Cook any fruit which is slightly 
over or under ripe before serving. 

5. Use as little sugar as possible 
in cooking fruit. 

6. Dried fruits should be thoroughly 
washed, soaked and cooked slowly in 
the water in which they have been 
soaked. When prepared thus no sugar 
need be added. The addition of a bit 
of lemon juice or peel often improves 
the flavor. 

7. Tf eaten uncooked, dried fruits, 
as dates, prunes, and so forth, should 
he thoroughly washed and dried in a 
varm oven. When cool they may be 
stored in a jar having a tight-fitting lid. 
























Now Tloney, if yo-all will 
jes’ stan’ still an’ let 
Chloe dress yo’, Chloe’ll 
fix up some berries an’ 
cream like yo-all likes ’em. 














excellent 
bribe 


CHLOE learned her secret from an old French lady in New Orleans 
—just a little BURNETT'S VANILLA in a glass of milk or in the 
cream pitcher. Delicious with berries, peaches or any fruit. Some 
like a little sugar, too. 








SPECIAL VACATION OFFER 





E don’t want you to risk missing the interesting summer issues of 

CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, during the months you're 
vacationing away from home where you probably can’t buy the magazine 
on the newsstands; so we've arranged this special short term subscription 
to safeguard you. Give us the address of the place where you'll be when 
the July issue comes out—and we will send your magazine to you there. 
If later you want it sent to a different address, let us know and we will 
change our records. Note that this special offer effects a saving over the 
regular newsstand price of 25c a copy! 


Five Months for just $] 


If you’re not interested in this special offer for yourself, why not take advantage of it and 
send the magazine to a friend? It will come each month as a reminder of your thought- 


fulness—and at so little cost to you! We will send an attractive gift card in your name. 


Pin a dollar bill to this coupon and mail it today! 


porwr rer ws rm rrr rrsrsrrrrrrsrsr.n-s 
Cui_prEN, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 
I want to take advantage of your SPECIAL VACATION OFFER. Enclosed find ' 
$1 for which please send 5 issues of the magazine to the name and address below: ' 
Name | 
(PLEASE PRINT) ; 

Address 
| 
City State | 
If this is a gift subscription write your name below as you wish it to appear on the card ' 
627-A I 
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(th e 
| Suppose your son said: 
wy | 

4 ‘6 9 = 
4) Father—I ve had a love affair 

)) 
i THESE sons of ours, too many times, are strangers. Are they to 


blame? Are wer Do we take them too much for granted and 
hold too lightly the puzzling questions that lie tangled in their 
minds? How many fathers in all the world can say: “Between 


“# mS o: > 


AS 


K my son and me there are no secrets’? ; 

O | : | 

)) IN Sorrell and Son, Warwick Deeping has written about the per- 
K fect relationship between a father and his son. “Yes,” said Sorrell, 
ay as his eleven-year-old boy lay sleeping before him, “there’s my 
job.” 

eh 

I Is the job well done? You will not put the novel down till you 
al find out. Whether or not you are a better father because of read- 
* ing it, you will be thankful that you are a father, and that some day 
)) your son may come to you and say: “Old chap, there’s something 
0 I want to tell you...” 


Sorrell and Son is for sale at all bookstores. It costs only $2.50. 
There is no monetary yardstick for its value to anyone who has 
children. 


SORREL- AND SON 


By Warwick Deeping 


In its second year and starting 
its second hundred thousand 


- wa 
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By Warwick Deeping: 


ag 
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Ad 


Sorrell and Son, Doomsday 





Separately, $2.50 each; boxed together, $5.00 








ALFRED A. KNOPF poggagy Publisher, New York 
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OF THE FAMILY. 
Groves. Lippincott, 
$2.50. 


PROBLEMS 


SOCIAL 
By Ernest R. 
1927. 314 pages. 

A picture of the family—from the 
time of primitive custom to its pres- 


ent changing status—is what Dr. 
Groves presents in his new volume, 
SociAL Prop_eMsS OF THE Famity. He 


leaves scarcely a topic untouched, rang- 
ing over such subjects as the levirate, 
the mother right, home life in the Colo- 
nial period, child labor, marriage and 
sex, the wage-earning woman, statis- 
tics of divorce, the companionate, skep- 
ticism regarding family life, the nursery 
school, the origin of the idea of parent- 
hood training. Although prepared as 
a textbook for use in normal schools 
and colleges, the unity of the presenta- 
tion makes the volume valuable to the 
layman as an excellent introductory 
survey, while to students of the family 
certain specific aspects as treated by an 
expert, carry a weighty appeal. 

Of definite interest to those con- 
cerned with child study and parental 
education are chapters on The Arrested 
Family, Modern Criticism of the Fam- 
ily, Family Adjustment, Conservation 
of the Family, and Education and the 
Family. The book considers the fam- 
ily as a human relationship ever in a 
process of adjustment to the needs of 
hoth the individual and the group, sen- 
sitive to the total social situation and 
never a standardized and completed 
form of human activity. Its purpose 
is “to open up the problems of the 
modern family and to stimulate the 
student’s thinking for himself. 

The more the student senses the fact 
that his goal is not to know about 
family life, but to know family life, the 
greater will be the profit of his study.” 

Chapters and topics are clearly and 
carefully organized. An appendix, con- 
taining bibliographies, references, top- 
ics for discussion and subjects for re- 
ports, concludes the volume.—Reviewed 
by the Bibliography Committee, Child 
Study Association of America. 


Tue Ganc Acer. A Stupy oF THE 
Pre-ADOLESCENT Boy AND His REcREA- 
\TIONAL Neeps. By Paul Hanly Fur- 
fev, Ph.D. Macmillan, 1926. 189 pages. 
$2.00. 

Somewhere between early childhood 
and adolescence there is a period in 
the life of the boy when he shows an 
awakening interest in team games, a 
hostile attitude toward girls and a rise 
of the gang spirit. This is known as 
the pre-adolescent or “gang” age, and 
begins somewhere between the eighth 
and eleventh birthday, ending at 
puberty. 

How modern social and psychological 
methods can aid the recreational leader 
who deals with boys of the gang age 
is the thesis of the present study, for 
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which a survey was made of one hun 
dred and nineteen boys through mental 
tests, physical examinations, studies of 
home background and of personality. 
The author carefully considers every 
aspect of the young boy’s life, each 
of which must be understood by the 
recreational worker in his task of char- 
acter building. The period as a whole, 
the elements of conduct, the pre- 
adolescent's plan of life, the unseen side 
of mental life, mental mechanisms, the 
intelligence factor, sub-average minds, 
children of hope, the influence of home, 
the gang, the boy and the community 
—these are the topics discussed. 


An interesting distinction is made be- | 


tween the drives of the boy and the 
man. The author finds that they differ 
in the nature of their drives—in the 
explicitness of their drives; the boy’s 
drives are not integrated to the same 
extent as the adult’s and, in comparison, 
they lack permanence. He says also: 
“To learn to face difficulties squarely 
is a most essential part of the child’s 
education. A prudent parent will 
allow the child to meet and overcome 
minor difficulties, thus creating a spirit 
of independence that will be invaluable 
in later life.” Mr. Furfey contributes 
a very valuable study of a most critical 
age in the boy’s life.—Reviewed by the 
Bibliography Committee, Child Study 
Association of America. 


THe MEANING oF A LIBERAL 
TION, by Everett Dean Martin. 
1927. $3.00. 

This book is a compilation of the 
lectures given at the People’s Institute 
by its director, Everett Dean Martin, 
over a period of ten vears. In the fif- 
teen chapters, logically conceived and 
brilliantly written, the author seeks to 
answer the questions, What is an edu- 
cated person like? How does he differ 
from the uneducated? Does he think 
differently, and if so, why? A study is 
made of persons generally recognized 
as of outstanding education and the 
query put, What is it that individualizes 
them? Is an educated person a person 
such as Socrates, Erasmus, Montaigne, 
Goethe, Arnold, Santayana? 

The theme of the book then is that 
education, far from being mere infor- 
mation or propaganda, is emancipation 
from herd opinion, self-mastery, capac- 
ity for self-criticism, suspended judg- 
ment and urbanity. It is a spiritual 
revaluation of human life which enables 
the individual to place himself above 
and not within the svstem of his beliefs 
and ideas. It is the search for “the 
good life.” 

Written from the standpoint of one 
concerned that his own education should 
not stop in middle life, the book is of 
compelling interest to fathers and 
mothers, college students and profes- 


(Continued on page 40) 


Norton, 


Epuca- | 








~ THE BOOKS OF 


ANGELO PATRI 


who has devoted his life 
to children and the prob- 
lems of training them. 


Problems of 


Childhood 


This book has received the 
medal for the best book of the 
year for parents awarded by 
CHILDREN: The Magazine for 
Parents. 























In his inimitable manner Mr. 
Patri deals with a host of per- 
plexing problems of childhood 
and shows how parents and 
teachers can meet these prob- 
lems successfully. 

The first section is entitled 
“Some Guide Posts’; the sec- 
ond discusses physical health; 
the third covers the child’s 
mental development; the 
fourth, the relationship of the 
child to the teacher; the fifth 
is called “The Life of the 
School” and deals with every 
day behavior problems; and 
the final section discusses the 
| 
| 








relation of the home to the 
school. 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, says: 
“IT am delighted with it. So 
fully meets what I feel is a 
very great need.” $2.00 


ANGELO PATRI 


Child Training 


Famous educators and thou- 
sands of parents have enthu- 
siastically endorsed this won- 


derful book. $2.00 


School and Home 


A book to help parents and 
teachers to work together har- 
moniously, $1.50 


Talks to Mothers 


A little volume of helpful 
stories on the 
motherhood. 


President 


OTHER BOOKS BY 











problems of 
50 cents 





THE INNER WORLD 
OF CHILDHOOD 


By Frances G. Wickes 
An important book discussing in 
detail the mental and emotional 
life of the child as understood by 
SUPERS: ondesnsissince $3.00 


BABY’S DAILY 
EXERCISE 
By Edward T. Wilkes, M.D. 


The study of infant muscle train 
ing endorsed by authorities 
CS Eee rey $1.00 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Send 50c for a year's 
lilustrated Monthly 


subscription to our 
Guide to New Books. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street - - New York 
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MARRIAGE 


The June Number of 
THE WORLD TOMORROW 


MAKES 


HAPPY MARRIAGES—WHAT 
THEM SO? 
A discussion of the personal relationship elements in marriage. 


by Freperick H. Harris 


UNSUCCESSFUL MARRIAGES—WHY? 
Specific cases which illustrate the typical rocks to be avoided. 


by Mr. anp Mrs. Hornevy Hart 


BEFORE MARRIAGE WHAT? 


Preparation for marriage. 


by Dr. AND Mrs. Ernest R. Groves 


THE ECONOMICS OF MARRIAGE. 


The wife’s income. by Dr. Emetie HutTCHINSON 


WHEN AND HOW SHOULD MARRIAGE BE 
| BROKEN? 


Separation and divorce. by Proressor Earte EUBANKS 


THE WORLD TOMORROW 
1 


It supplies data for examination of the elements of our political and 


HE Wor.p Tomorrow is for people who want to live fully and 
act intelligently on opinions formed from facts and reflection. 
social life. Under the topical plan of arrangement, THe Wor.p 


‘Tomorrow covers in each issue the important material of one par- 





ticular subject. Twelve careful studies of the more vital problems 


of our times are thus made each year. 


Special Spring Offer 


THE Worip Tomorrow, INc. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 


I enclose my check for $3.00. Enter my name as a subscriber to THE 
Wor_p Tomorrow and to CHILDREN for one year at the special price of 
$3.00 for the two. (Regular price is $4.50.) 


I i aaa geal are Ws ane Cae eRe ane Mae cake wel ab Sie alia wb tg: ae ae ete et 


Address 


(For Canada add 50c. to 


above 


price Ss; 




















Books for Parents 
(Continued from page 39) 


sors,—to anyone who wishes to exam 
ine, broaden and revalue himself and 
his relation to his world. 


PROBATION AND DELINQUENCY, by Ed- 
win J. Cooley. Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of New York, 1927. $3.00. 

In this book of more than five hun 
dred pages, the Chief Probation Office: 
|of the Court of General Sessions, New 
| York City, writes of what probation 
|has done and what it may be expected 
to do for the young criminal. Mr. 
| Cooley tells the story of probation from 
|its amateur beginnings in Massachu- 
| setts twenty-five years ago, to the 
|establishment of the Catholic Charities 
Probation Bureau in 1925 in the Court 
of General Sessions, the latter an emi- 
/nently successful experiment, as the 
|taking over of the Bureau by the pub- 
lic authorities on January 1, 1927, 
abundantly proved. 

“Crime, in its last analysis,” says the 
author, “is an expression of faulty 
character.” When the home, the school, 
the church and society at large have 
failed to develop integrity in a young 
person and he commits a crime, the 
Probation Officer steps in, and, with the 
force of the law behind him, endeavors 
to help the boy or girl to correct the 
|faults of character that have caused 
his or her delinquency. There is evident 
throughout an enthusiasm, a spirit of 
“high emprise” that inspires and up- 
lifts. The suppressed emotion finally 
breaks into words toward the close 
of the book, when one reads: 

“Nothing worthwhile is ever accom- 
plished in this world except by people 
who are willing to consecrate all, to die 
if necessary, to bring it about!” 











MoTHer AND Unsporn Cup, The 
300k of Information and Advice for 
the Prospective Mother. By Samuel 
Raynor Meaker. The Williams and 
Wilkins Co., 1927. $2.50. 

“Never before has the process of 
child bearing been as safe as it is 
today provided the expectant mother 
is willing to do her part in making it 
|so,” declares the author of this book, 
| who is Associate Professor of Gynecol- 
'ogy at the Boston University School 
'of Medicine. 

Tt is to help the mother to under- 
stand in just what her part consists 
that this concise and practical little 
|book has been written. The chapters 
cover such fundamental information as 
facts about the mother’s body, and its 
| functions during child bearing, the de- 
| velopment of the baby before birth, the 
symptoms and signs of pregnancy, 
everyday hygiene of pregnancy, pre- 
parations for the baby’s coming, the 
arrival of the baby, and other topics 
on which the prospective mother will 
|wish to inform herself. A summary 
of important rules for the mother to 
observe clarifies the material. As a 
textbook of maternity, this will prove 








a real help to the expectant mother. 
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GOOD MANNERS | 
‘FOR CHILDREN. 


By ELSIE CLEVELAND MEAD and 
THEODORA MEAD ABEL, 


A Book for 
Every Parent 


—How 


teach 


child 


your 


true courtesy. 


How to develop in him a 
sense of social responsibil- 


ity. 


How to help him to have 
thoughtfulness for others. 


How to handle the unusual 
child. And similar problems. 


A highly practical book, by authori- 
that you will find immensely 
Highly endorsed. 
York Times 


ties, 
helpful. 


forms the 


of conduct,” 


Herald-Tribune 


wide 


may be 
behavior.” 


Price $1.25 at Booksellers or from 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


449 Fourth Avenue 


adds: 
distribution 
for here are not only 
and definitions of good manners but 
suggestions and illustrations of the 
ways and means by which children 
decorous 


brought to learn 


Ph.D. 


“Common 
of this 
The New 


among 





The New 
sense 
manual 

Yor 
“Deserves a 
parents, 
descriptions 


New York 

















SPECIAL OFFER 


CHILDREN, THE MAGAZINE 


FOR PARENTS 
. ft 0... $1 
HUMANIZING 


By Samuel D. Schmalhausen. 


Ry 
EDUCATION 
$2.50 


$2.50 for both 
The book alone for $1.50 


You 


mav 


the 


send 
gift to a friend and keep the book 


Magazine as 





Humanizing Education 





has been appreciated, both here and 
leaders of 


abroad, by 


and radical thought as: 


Bertrand Russell 


Norman Angell 


George Santayana 
William P. Montague 
Harry Elmer Barnes 
Charlotte P. Gilman 
Mary Ware Dennett 


Edward A. Ross 


Cassius J. Keyser 


Joseph Jastrow 
Charles Ellwood 


H. L. Mencken 
Upton Sinclair 
Everett Dean Martin 
Vv. F. Calverton 
William J. Fielding 
Pierre Janet 

Henry Neumann 

A. A. Roback 

Dr. W. J. Robie 
Arthur Davison Ficke 
William J. Robinson 


Order at once from: 


The New Education Pub. Co. 


ll West 68th Street 


(Enclose 


New York 


r moncy ¢ 


liberal 


} 

















| she cried. 


Bringing Them Up by Book 
(Continued from page 23) 

I was one of the many, many chil- 
dren who read Andersen, the brothers 
Grimm, Andrew Lang and the rest of 
them not a dozen but hundreds of 
times. Everyone knows how the hero 
obtains his desires in these tales. He 
touches the wishing ring, or goes to 
sleep and in a dream is directed to the 
pot of gold. On the whole, in the 


fairy tale the hero does very little to | 


earn his salt. Throughout my late 
childhood and on into adolescence I 
felt the evil influence of this doctrine 
of wishing and waiting. So strong 
was my faith in it that it was not 
broken by constant failures of the ex 
pected magic. Even in my late teens I 
felt this malignant influence. I con- 
sider it particularly vicious because it 
crushes honest effort. 

And yet | would never deny children 
the joy of fairy tales. My plan now is 
to balance them with more profitable 
stories. 

[ am not a quarrelsome person. I 
go to teas and afternoon parties with 
other women where, traditionally, catti- 
ness is the rule, yet I never feel the 
urge to fly at another woman and get 
a firm hold with my fingers in her hair 
until... 

Some 
shyly: 

“I’ve been reading the finest book— 
I wonder if any of you have read it. 
It’s about child training.” 


nice youngish woman says 





At this point a slightly older woman 


interrupts : 

“Oh, don’t fool yourself. You're 
only wasting your time. You do all 
you can to train them but they get the 
best of you some way or other. You 
might just as well save your energy.” 

And then I rise in my wrath, for I 
know that is the argument of the 
woman who has lacked intelligence or 
patience and not wishing to blame her- 


self for failure, blames her children. | 
Patsy 
(Continued from page 30) 

They slipped between her fingers. | 
Helpless, ashamed, she gathered the | 
dead puppy in her arms and ran to 
the house. 

In the kitchen, she put her head 


down against his furry brown one. 

‘O, Patsy,” she cried. “Patsy! I | 
heard you cry and saw you turn to 
come home, and you couldn't. If only 
I had gotten to you to hold you in my 
arms so you wouldn't have been alone, 
so you would have known we cared 
about you, that we loved you, you little, 
funny thing. O, Patsy!” 

Tom found her shaken and crying | 
when he came in at night. 

“Why, Anne!” 

She was in his arms, close, 
ing him, her face against his. 

“Anything could happen,” she sobbed, 
“so quickly! We could lose the most 
precious things—” Her arms tight- 
ened about her husband. “I love you,” 
“I love you and the baby.” | 


hold- 
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Knowledé¢ge is 
Happiness 


MARRIAGE—The 
the most 
tionships! 


PARENTHOOD—The most exacting 


of all professions! 


sacred 
human 


most 
intricate of all 


and 
rela- 


Yet people imagine that they can be 
undertaken without any special knowl- 
edge or training, merely on the basis 
of good will! Is it reasonable? 


Authoritative information is a pre- 
requisite of the understanding of hus 
band or wife of each other and of 
their children, 


A Private Library 
for Parents 


Mother and Unborn Child—By Dr. S. 
R. Meaker, noted child specialist of 
Boston. A book of directions for the 
care of mother and child. It tells 
the thoughtful mother about herself 
—the things she has puzzled about 
are explained. $2.50. 


The Hygiene of Sex—By Dr. Max Von 
Gruber, one of the world's greatest 
health authorities. Plain spoken and 
straightforward, with no undercur- 
rent of sexual appeal. $1.50. 


Conservation of the Family—By Paul 
Popenoe, co-author of Modern Mar- 
riage. Tells how the family evolved, 
and why it must continue. $3.00. 


Problems of Human Reproduction— 
By Paul Popenoe. The most modern 
knowledge of sex problems, stated 
simply for the non-technical reader. 


2.50. 


Birth Control: Facts and Responsibil- 
ities—A symposium by twelve lead- 
authorities, 


ing presenting many 
points of view on this vital prob- 
lem. $2.00. 


Health Record for Children—Prepared 
by J. Theron Hunter, M.D. Enables 
the mother to keep accurate record 
of her baby’s physical condition in 
health or in sickness. $1.00. 


These are sold separately if you wish, 
but— 


Take Advantage Today 
of This Special Offer to 
Readers of CHILDREN 


$Q-?5 


will place the entire library in your 
home—for study, for reading, for daily 
reference. 


The Williams & Wilkins Company 


Mt. Royal & Guilford Avenues 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


P. S.—For easy ordering: this 
column, and mail with 
and address 


Just clip 


your remittance 






























































Summer Reading 
For the children: 


PLAYING WITH CLAY. 

Wheeler $1.50 
YOUR WORKSHOP. 

Plimpton $1.50 
THE STAR PEOPLE. 

Johnson $1.50 
THE RABBIT LANTERN, 


Rowe $1.75 


For the older boys: 


THE BOYS’ OWN BOOK 
OF GREAT INVENTIONS. 
Darrow $1.75 
DWELLERS OF THE SEA 
AND SHORE....Crowder $2.25 
THE WHITE LEADER. 
Skinner $1.75 
SNAKE GOLD........ White $1.75 
For the girls: 
BECKY LANDERS, 
FRONTIER WARRIOR. 
Skinner $1.75 
TOTO AND THE GIFT. 
Adams $1.75 
MARY AND MARCIA, 
PARTNERS  ......0 Forbes $2.00 
EVERYDAY MYSTERIES. 


Abbot $2.00 


For fathers and mothers 
and teachers: 


THE THREE OWLS. 
Moore $2.50 
A MID-CENTURY CHILD 
AND HER BOOKS, 
Hewins $2.50 
Ask for complete list, Macmillan Books for 


Boys and Girls Free at your bookshop or 
from the publishers, 


The Macmillan Company 
New York Atlanta 
Loston San Francisco 


Chicago 
Dallas 































. Books for 
Children 





Latest News of Spring Publications 


Reviewed by Avice DaLGLiEsH 


Author of “A Happy School Year,” 


PRINGTIME when winds are high 

enough to send the sail-clouds in 
the ocean of heaven far, far on aery 
quests, is the period of adventure, of 
travel, of poetry, of doing ‘things 
strange and new” for everybody from 
three to ninety-three. 


Several fascinating adventure books 
come crisp from the publishers’ 
presses. Here are enough and plenty 
to meet the varying tastes of boys and 
girls. There’s “The Adventures of a 
Trafalgar Lad” in which the fifteen- 
year-old hero is captured by pirates. 
There’s the quieter but equally in- 
triguing adventures of the nine-year- 
old boy whose imagination spurred him 
to “try things out,” all told delightfully 
in “Martin’s Adventure.” More than 
that there are stirring tales of epic 
heroes old and new, illustrated so effec- 
tively that youthful, inquiring eyes see 
as they never have Ulysses, Beowulf 
and all the others performing their 
feats of courage and prowess. 

As well as books of adventure and 
those dealing with every-day experi- 
ences of boys and girls, the new lists 
carry a number of travel volumes, 
fanciful stories, and collections of 
verse. 


For youth’s rising tide of energy 
there are books to show boys and girls 
how to give puppet shows, circuses and 
other entertainments. Besides these 
the lists show interesting plays to act. 

Books on travel and fanciful stories 
appear in increasingly attractive form. 
These will be reviewed in July and 
\ugust. 


Interesting Things to Do 


THE Boy SHOWMAN AND ENTERTAINER. 
A. Rose. Dutton. $2.00. 
Boys and girls will find many sug- 
gestions in this book for giving puppet 
shows, a circus, and other entertain- 


ments. (Age 10 and over.) 

THe Question Book ror YounG 
Fotks. Sylvia Weil and Rosetta 
Goldsmith. Platt & Munk. 9c. 


An attractive “Ask Me Another” 
book for young people. Good for rail- 
road journeys and rainy days. (Age 
10 and over.) 


CHILDREN OF THE Tipe. Daniel Hen- 
derson. Appleton. $1.50. 

A good book to take to the seashore. 
It tells in interesting conversational 
style how to find “sea shells and the 
strange little people who live in them” 
and other sea wonders. 
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and “IVest Indian Play Days” 


Plays to Act 
INDUSTRIAL PLAys FoR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Virginia Olcott. Dodd, Mead. $2.00. 
Interesting plays about the romanc« 
of industry. Short and easy to act. 


ANOTHER TREASURY OF PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN. Montrose Moses. Litt/i 
Brown. $3.00. 

More ambitious plays including 
“Treasure Island,” “Abraham Lincoln,” 
“Racketty-Packetty House.” 

YELENKA THE Wise. Anne Darlington 
The Woman’s Press. 

Plays for older children based on the 
folk lore of several countries. In 
cludes folk songs and dances. 


Stories of Adventure 


THe ApveENTuRE Crus. 
Doran. $2.00. 
The story of the summer adventures 
of six English children told by thirteen- 
year-old Selina. Children who like to 


Rose Fyleman 


“pretend” will enjoy this book. (Age 
8-13.) 
Martin’s Apventurr. Cynthia As- 


quith. Scribner’s. $1.75. 

Adventures of a nine-year-old boy 
who liked to “try things out.” Inter- 
esting picture of life in an English 
home. 
THE 

Lap. 


ADVENTURES OF A TRAFALGAR 
John Lesterman. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.00. 

Enough adventure to satisfy any 
boy. A fifteen-year-old boy is captured 
by pirates and taken to the West In- 
dies. Sea fights, a mutiny and a desert 
island figure in the story. 
Tue Book or Bravery. 

Lanier. Scribner’s. $3.50. 

Stories of bravery “in an ascending 
scale of courage” from facing death to 
save one’s own life, to facing death to 
save others. (Age 12 and over.) 


Tue Cruse of THE Cacnarot. Frank 
Bullen. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 

A delightful new edition of a sea 
story for older boys. The illustrations 
by Mead Schaeffer are particularly at- 
tractive. 

Becky LANDERS, 
Constance Lindsay 
millan. $2.00. 

An exciting adventure story for 
girls. The setting is the Kentucky 
frontier in the days of Daniel Boone 
(Age 10-15.) 

Tue ADVENTURES OF 
James Cloyd 
$2.00. 

A myth of the American lumber 
camps. The book re-tells, with a good 


Henry W. 


FRONTIER WARRIOR. 
Skinner. Vac 


PauL BuNnyAN 
3owman. Century. 
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lumber-jack and his great ox which 
had to be kept in a stable “as high as 
the Woolworth Building.” (For chil- 
dren 10 and over.) 


[ue Younc Forks’ Boox or Epic 
Heroes. Amy Cruse. Little, Brown. 
$2.00. 

A collection of the old hero tales, 
stories of Odysseus, Cuchulain, Beo- 
wulf and others retold for children 
over ten. 


Tue CHILpReEN oF THE New Forest. 
Captain Marryatt. Scribner’s. $2.50. 
\ new and most attractive edition of 
well-known adventure story. Full 

page color illustrations. 

Tue CasTLe or THE Hawk. Katherine 
D. Cather. Century. $1.75. 

\ tale of life in medieval Switzer- 
land. Both boys and girls will enjoy 
this, for the adventures are shared by 
the hero and the heroine. (Age 10-14.) 


FicGHtTING MERCHANTMEN. Commander 
R. B. Bodilly. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$4.00. 

For boys who like sea adventure. A 
fine re-telling of Hackluyt’s stories of 

Elizabethan seamen. ( Age 14 and over.) 


Poetry 

Srncinc YoutH—ANn ANTHOLOGY OF 
Poems BY CHILDREN. Edited by 
Mabel Mountsier. Harper. $2.50. 
A beok to be read by adults who are 

interested in poems written by chil- 
dren, and read to the children as occa- 
sion arises. The book’s gay paper 
jacket was designed by a nine-year-old 
girl. 

YESTERDAY AND TopAy. Louis Unter- 
meyer. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 
Another of Mr. Untermeyer’s dis 

criminating collections of verse, this 

time for “the average person of nine 
to nineteen or possibly higher.” In- 
cludes “Who’s Who Among the 

Poets.” 

JToan’s Door. Eleanor Farjeon. 
Stokes. $2.00. 

Realistic and fanciful poems for the 
child of six and over. Some of the 
verses have great charm and most of 
them are childlike. The illustrations 
are below the standard of the poems. 


Miscellaneous 


Boys AND Grrts or History. Eileen 
and Rhoda Power. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Stories of children who lived in rep- 

resentative periods of English history. 

The stories are interesting and give a 

good picture of the life of the period. 

The illustrations are chiefly reproduc- 

tions of quaint old woodcuts. (Age 

10-12.) 


GERVAISE OF THE GARDEN. Edith Bal- 
linger Price. Century. $1.50. 

\n attractive story with an element 
of suspense. Three children solve the 
mystery of a strange little girl who 
lives in a ruined house. (Age 10-12.) 


Joan’s Best Cuum. Angela Brazil. 
Stokes. $1.75. 

A wholesome book for girls who en- 
joy stories of life in an English 
boarding-school. (Age 12-14.) 












deal of humor, the story of the giant | 


The Tale of Two Books 





i al Lucy Fitch Perkins 


rs Mr. CHICK 





Av 4 , 
pict Mr. Chick and his dog, Solomon, set out one day to seek 


wwe | their fortunes. On their way they met the wealthy Mr. 
Tickle and efficient Dr. Snipes, the odd Widow Brumlow, 


and the modern Miss Willow. The author of the famous Twin Series has 
written the merriest kind of book for five-to-ten year olds. Its price, in a 
big volume crammed with pictures, is $2.00. 


The Magic Clothespins 


Maude Dutton Lynch 


Kim was ill. Kim must stay in bed. 
clothespins to play with. First he made soldiers; then their 
wives and children. This book, which tells all about Kim 


and the wonderful clothespin people, is full of pictures and 


new ideas for playthings. $1.75. 


Kim was given 





* 


Order these books from any bookstore or by mail (postfree) from 


2 Park St. Houghton, Mifflin Company Boston 











Will you in your spare time serve as local represen- 
tative for CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents? 
Others are making a good deal of extra money by 
sending in subscriptions. Write the Agency Director 
for Commission and Bonus Schedule; so you can 
see for yourself how much money you can earn. 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Let your own Baby 
try it for a week! 


Money back if not satisfied 


IVE your precious baby the oppor- 

tunity to develop straight, sturdy 
legs, strong ankles and rosy cheeks. Exer- 
cise without strain. Action without fatigue. 
Fun without danger. Comfort in every 
position and for hours at a time! 


Doctors recommend it. Authorities en- 
dorse it. Other mothers testify to its value. 


Sa 





A caretaker for the baby and labor saver for yourself 


It keeps baby off the floor, out of drafts 
and dangers. Rubber bound all around, it 
cannot injure the furniture. Folds flat; 
easily carried wherever you go. Handle 
can be attached either front or back for 
pushing or pulling. Safety and comfort as- 
sured indoors or out. 


At your dealer or direct from the factory 
complete with detachable handle. $4.95 
postpaid. Denver and West, $5.75. Or we 
will ship C. O. D. if you prefer. Send the 
coupon today. 


Satisfaction or money back. 








The Rockaway Mfg. Co., 532-536 E. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find ..... for which ship postpaid one Safety-Walker. If I am not satisfied after 
one week's trial, I will return it and you will refund the purchase price. 


Name scleialsinoiaiil , subscale inislibaindailabiinteanstadi 


P. O, Address. ickseceitlainihiladggdieipite aniiaieanen 


My dealer is 


State 
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Are You 
Discouraged 


Over This 


Bad Habit? 





Break this persistent habit before 
vour child’s health is permanently 
impaired — before mouth and 
teeth are hopelessly misshapen. 





JACKSON'S SANITARY THUMB 
GUARDS will break the habit in two 
to six weeks—children of all ages 
cured permanently — easily adjusted 
—no inconvenience — normal use of 
thumbs retained —also made for 
fingers. 

Endorsed by leading child 
and orthodontists. 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOK: 


containing endorsements from many 


specialists, 
dentists, 
Send fo» 
LET 
satisfied users. ‘ 

re 8 8 8 EU UR UO UU UG UG UG UG UG UR US OG 





Child Welfare Guild, 
Drawer U, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


Please 
booklet 


send me free your 
entitled “Thumb 


Gentlemen: 
desc iptive 


Sucking—its dangers—ats cure. 
N oh) ee ee 
Address 











STELLA D.KISCH | 
Funior | 
Sport Shop, Inc. | 


| 20 WEST 49th St., NEW YORK 
Phone Bryant 5460 


« 


x 
@._“° BLOOMERS 
Ax MIDDIES 


| ; rf Sweaters 
NS that look right 
| 1, fit right 


ae ARE right 


x 


Complete Camp Outfits 


\ 
} 


Experienced Sales People 
Giving Courteous Service 


x 


MAIL ORDERS 
SOLICITED 


Send for Booklet 


“ 4 ” 














The Very Little Theater 
(Continued from page 12) 


artistic by education and serious about 
making the thing really beautiful. The 
costumes were picture-book affairs. 
Music from inside the house accom- 
panied the entire play. Each charac- 
ter had a theme of his own which 
was played as his cue to enter. The 
music was an integral part of the per- 
formance. This play was peculiarly 
suited to girls of a romantic and 
beauty-loving sort. 


O in doing this work with children 

one must be guided somewhat by the 
age of the children, by their reading 
and tastes, and by the place available 
for acting. One must tie up as many 
interests as possible with the theater; 
writing, scene painting, music, never 
forgetting that in the last analysis the 
play is the thing. However freely and 
quickly children do all these things one 
must insist that they do them as well 
as possible, for when play becomes art 
it must be taken seriously, as art. It 
is to be enjoyed, but there must be 
honest workmanship, no charlatanry. 
To allow it would be to do violence to 


| the small artist’s mental integrity. 





What results may one look for from 
all this theatrical play? Perhaps the 


most important is that children may 
get from it a constructive attitude 
toward work. Work may become an 


absorbing occupation; the business of 
life. Many parents try to cultivate this 
attitude toward work in their children 
by giving them regular and often tiring 
tasks. 


While this method has its good 
points it will never provide the motive 
and stimulus to the creative spirit that 
makes work a joy. Compare the house- 
hold drudge and the woman who ts a 
trained, intelligent housekeeper and you 
will see that their task is the same 
but that the approach is as unlike as 
night and day. 


HIS joy in work marks, I take it, a 

great mental stride. In cooperating 
on plays your child may learn to do a 
continuous piece of work because he 
loves it. He may form the habit of 
liking to do things with other people, 
one of the most lovable of character- 
istics in child or man. He will have a 
greater appreciation of beauty and 
technique. And he will have a host of 
ideas of his own to try out later on. 


Such a child, preoccupied with his 
own work, is more responsible, more 
stable, than a child who has not been 
allowed to develop his initiative. 


He 


is a happier and a freer child. And he 


is infinitely safer. His mental inter- 
ests give him a partial protection 
against the blows that life may deal 
him. If you wish to help him develop 


a rare and lively quality of mind, set 
him to work on plays in his very own 
little theater. 
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Frocks for Misses of 2-to-8. Beautiful and 
serviceable materials charmingly assembled, 
From $3.50 up. 

A postcard with your name and address and 
the ages of your little girls will bring de- 
scriptions of current and future models. 


The JENNY B SHOP 


Toglets for Tots 
3627 Main St. Kansas City, Mo. 














hildren’s Clothes— 
To INDIVIDUAL ORDER Only 


| Are Your Children’s Clothes 
Really Different? 


Or are you still hoping 
to find a place where you 
can have things made that 
are original, exclusive and 
will reflect the charm and 
personality of your own 
child? 

Tf so, why not consult one 
who specializes in custom 6.82 
made clothes for Infants, 4 
Children, and Misses— 
Suits for Boys to & 
Original sketches on re- 
quest—kindly give chil- 
dren’s ages. 

This crisp imported j | 
flowered dimity model, 

sketched here, has con- 

trasting bound scallops 

and bows. Handmade. 1 to 6 years 
be had also in any color dotted 








$8.75. Can 


swiss or organdie. 


Big sister prefers a printed crepe in two 
pies effect with pleated vest und=s unusual 
neck-line Combinations of any colors 6 to 
10 years, $12.50; 12 to 16 years, $13.75. 


Mail orders always receive my personal care. 








| Inviting Inquiries from Specialty Shops. 
Also Special Representatives. 


ADELE MAXIMILIAN 


“In the Heart of Greenwich Village” 
267-A West 11th Street New York 

















Ask Your Shoe Dealer for 









Te#e.Ok MARR BEG. vu. 6. aT. orn 

Genuine Moccasin 
Play Footwear for 
Infants and Chil- 

dren. 

If he cannot 
supply you, 
write us for in- 
structive folder 
on the correct 
care of scampering feet. Do not run the 
chance of ruining your child’s feet when 
nature’s footwear can be so easily obtained. 


BERKSHIRE FOOTWEAR CORP. 


Dept. C, HOLLISTON, MASS. 


One 
f several styles. 
Made in tan, 
smoked and white, 
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Trade Secrets 


Parental Helps in Bringing Up Children 


All parents have them—short cuts, methods, devices they 
have discovered to simplify their arduous business of bringing 


up children. 


They are the secrets in their trade of child rearing. 


Here are some good trade secrets submitted by our readers. 
Of course, what applies in one case may not always apply m 
another, but we believe these contributions will be helpful. 


Tell us, in a few words, your trade secrets. 


A six months’ 


subscription will be awarded for any contribution published in 


this department. 


No manuscripts returned. 


Persons already 


subscribers may either extend their own subscriptions or have 


the magazine sent for six months to a friend. 


Address 


Managing Editor, Cu1LpreN, The Magazine for Parents, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Try Straws 


When the children did not drink as 
much milk as we thought they should 
nothing would as quickly and easily in- 
crease their consumption as the use of 
co.mmon soda water straws. It seemed as 
if the novelty of drawing the milk through 
a straw overcame all their former objec- 
tions and they relished it. 

In a few days the straws were forgot- 
ten but never failed to accomplish their 
purpose when needed again. They may 
be bought at any drug store. 


—T. H. W., Pa. 
He Ate It Every Bit 


Hilary had reached the stage when des- 
sert seemed the only part of his meal worth 
eating. He dawdled over soup, vegetables, 
milk. Mother put a small dinner bell on 
Hilary’s table. 

“Ring the bell,” said Mother, “whenever 
you've finished each course, just as Mother 
does. Then you may have the next course.” 

“Ting-a-ling!” Hilary’s soup was eaten. 

“Ting-a-ling!” The vegetables were 
gone. 

There was no more trouble. 


—L. R. D., Ill. 
No Need to Nag 


I had a difficult time getting my children 
to do their work, I would say, “Henry, 
please get a bucket of water.” He would 
say, “George, you do it.” Or it would be, 
“George, haven’t you fed those chickens 
yet? I asked you to an hour ago.” 

Constant nagging kept me worn out. I 
would have preferred to do the things my- 
self. But one day I hit on a plan. The 
next day I handed the children a list of 
things they were to do. It worked like 
magic. They went right to work, check- 
ing off each task until all were done. There 
was no more quarreling, no trying to shove 
work off on to each other. When they had 
all of their work checked off they were 
free to play —Mrs. L. E. S., Va. 


Put Your Child at Ease 


To put a child at ease on entering a 
room where there are guests is a knack 
few parents possess. The child looks 
around, uncertain what to do or say, and 
the mother is apt to ask, in a critical 
tone: “Can’t you speak?” The boy or 
girl at once becomes confused and self- 
conscious. 

To obviate this embarrassment one 
mother, as soon as her children could 
toddle into a room, would pleasantly intro- 
duce her little son, John, or daughter, 


Mary, to the guest, then invite the child 
to be seated, or would suggest what she 
wished him to do. The child was saved 
from standing about aimlessly while the 
grown-ups stared at him—as so many 
grown-ups do. He was made to feel wel- 
come, and could then conduct himself with 
composure even in the face of the rapid 
fire questions to which guests so frequently 
subject children —Mrs. L. W. W., Ga. 


A Practical Help 


For your baby’s crib buy one yard of 
rubber sheeting. To two sides of this 
stitch cotton strips of the same width using 
a lapped seam. Tuck the cotton part under 
the mattress. This will not slip around, 
as an all-rubber sheet will, and thus the 
baby’s mattress will be protected at all 
times. It is also less expensive than a full 
size rubber sheet—Mrs. L. D. B., Calif. 


Rhymes for Reasons 


There are times to give a child a reason 
for complying with the wishes of a parent, 
but what parent does not know the persis- 
tent “why,” to which the child already 
knows the answer? Isn't it rather a mistake 
to take this too seriously? Under such 
circumstances at our house, we give rhymes 
for reasons. It began one day, when Big 
Brother, in answer to Little Brother's 
“why,” said, “Because wheat’s better than 
rye,” which of course had nothing to do 
with the point at issue. Then we all began. 


“Why must I take a nap?” 
“So you'll rest your thinking cap.” 


“Do I have to wear my sweater ?” 
“I really think that you had better.” 


“When may I have some candy?” 

“When the wood is piled all dandy.” 

They soon grew into mere nonsense 
rhymes, and we all compete in getting one 
out of our system first. The children’s 
minds are diverted from whatever the 
grievance is, and an atmosphere of merri- 
ment supplants one of complaining. 


—Mrs. E. R. B., Wash, 


Play Store! 


When I remove the contents of packages 
from the grocery, I open them carefully, 
paste the ends neatly together again, and 
then I give them to the children to play 
store with. The packages not only make 
the game more real and business-like but 
they also teach the children to distinguish 
the various foods and their brands, learn 
their prices and get an idea of quantity. 

—Mrs. W. P. S., Minn. 
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Mr. Samuel Borger, a promin- 
ent designer of Juvenileapparel, 
created this charming little 

louse just to show the strik- 


ing advantages of BABETTE. 





Because Boys will 


be Boys 


Even when dressed in party clothes 
of silk and velvet, boys will subject 
their garments to the hardest sort 
of usage. 


That is why BABETTE, a Capitol 
Silk created especially for children’s 
wear, had to be so much better and 
stronger than other silks. With its 
fine, firm surface which will not 
crush and muss readily, BABETTE 
is a boon to the careful parent. So 
pure and strong that it resists the 
signs of wear. And it tubs so 
beautiful that it can be laundered 
again and again. Washability is 
guaranteed! 


Ask to see the BABETTE label on 
the next silken garment you buy. 
You will be pleasantly surprised at 
the modest price. For, BABETTE 
provides all of the economy of a 
huge, specialized production. 




















JUNIOR 
A Play Apparatus 


Patented October 23, 1923; March 25, 1924 





JUNGLEGYM 
| 














At Cambridge Nursery School 


| Let Your Children 


—CLIMB— 
| —CLIMB— 
| —CLIMB— 


Have they—or any others—had 
enough of climbing? 


Give them a JUNGLE- 
GYM and see them 
swarm over it—twist- 
ing, turning, stretch- 
ing, hanging— 
strengthening backs 
and shoulders, develop- 
ing judgment and cour- 
| age. Toddlers up to 

twelve - year - olds — 
| alone or all together— 
| no matter what the sea- 

son—play in its sturdy 
| structure, making up 
| their own stunts, 
games, “make-believe.” 
































Safety and happiness in 
“The Greatest Invention 
Since Trees” 
Over 450 


now in use 


Price $50.00 
F.O.B. Cambridge 


For further information 
and references address: 


| THE PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT CoO. 


§ Irving Terrace 
Cambridge, Mass. 

122 Greenwich Street 
New York City 











| 
| 

















Sun and air come in when the playhouse has wireenetting walls 








Constructive Fun 


Games, Handcrafts, and Other Things for 
Children to Do 


A Department Conducted by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America 


UNE, 


brings 


the gateway to summer, 
full days of playtime. 
School-free mornings, sunny after- 
noons, late twilights! For very little 
folk, the sandman arrives before the 
shadows do. lor older ones, there are 
long evenings out of doors. 

Fathers and mothers should join the 
fun whenever they can. It keeps them 
young, helps them to be “pals” with 
the children. As neighborhood and 


| family games, the following are sug- 


gested: 

Duck on A Rock—The person who 
is “It” places a bean bag on a flat rock 
from a line twenty feet away the 
other players try to knock this bag off 
the rock with their own bean 
They must try to pick up their bags 
and return to the line without being 
tagged by “It.” If “It’s” bag i 
knocked off, he must return it to the 
rock before touching a player. 

PLayGrounpD Batt—This variation 
of baseball has gained swift popularity, 
because it requires little and 
equipment, is not dangerous and does 


bags. 


1s 


space 


not demand a great amount of skill 
or violent exertion. Girls as wel! as 
hoys like the game, and it is better 


| adapted to them than baseball. 


The game differs from baseball in 
the following ways: (1) A large, soft 
ball and small bat are used. (2) The 
diamond is small, generally 27 feet be- 
tween bases, as the ball cannot be bat- 
ted far. (3) The pitcher must serve 
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underhand—toss it instead of 
(4) A base runner maj 
his base, but must kee 


the ball 
throwing it. 
not “lead off” 


one foot on it until he runs for the 
next base. Bases may not be “stolen” 
while the pitcher holds the ball. The 


runner waits until the ball has passed 
the batsman. (5) Batted balls are fair 
or foul according to where they strike, 
irrespective of whether they roll or not. 


Sonc Biro WisHinc—This is a quiet 
game te play when the family is sitting 
the porch or having an evening 
picnic. Everyone makes a wish. Then, 
at a signal, all listen intently, and the 


on 


one who first hears a bird’s song and 
says “bird” is assured that his wish 
will come true. 


CuHarvie Over THE WatTeR—A cir- 
cle game for the younger children. One 
of the players chosen is Charlie. He 
stands in the center of the circle, while 
the others join hands and dance around 
him, repeating the rhyme— 

“Charlie over the water, 
Charlie over the sea, 
Charlie caught a blackbird 
But he can’t catch me!” 

\t the last words the players stoop, 
and Charlie tries to tag them before 
they can stand up again. If he 
ceeds, the plaver tagged changes places 
with him. 


suc 


Here are some fascinating things to 
from home materials: 
(Continued on next page) 


make 









































































Cork Toys—Save yor ok of ll) ae. 
sizes. The chifdren can turn them into | Give the Children a Porch 
fascinating, floatable toys. Dolls, doll 
furniture, animals, ducks, little wagons 
and sailboats may be made from whole 
corks and slices of cork, joined together 
with toothpicks. For the boats—per- 
haps the most popular and easily made 
of these toys—cut a horizontal slice of 
a large, round cork. Stick in a tooth- 
pick for a mast and attach a paper 
sail to this by wetting the edge of the 
paper with glue and rolling it around 
the mast. A fleet of these boats, their 
5] 5Q | masts topped with vari-colored paper 

§°° | pennants, are gay and entertaining for 


the bathtub or the brook. 





MADE IN U.S.A, 

Educational and entertaining, 
this fine instrument familiarizes 
young and old with life around 
us thatisinvisibleto the unaided 
eye. Tiny insects appear as mon- 
sters. Plant and mineral life 
revealnew beauties in form 
and color. Idealforstudents, 
home, office, dentists phy- 
sicians, scientists and a 
oratory. Precise optical 
qualities, giving va- 
riable magnification 
from 100 to 250 di- 
ameters. Tilting 
stand. Black finish, 
nickel trim, Com- 

lete with plush, 
ined case, prepared 
slide and instruc- 
tions. 100 Power 
Model $8.50.Atyour 

















dealer or direct, / Models | 
pean. Money ; 
ack guarantee. as low 


N 42) Macaront Beaps—Children at the 
Further information y as $2.50 | ) s—Childre 1 


2 bead-stringing age enjoy making chains 

free upon request. é ging ag J g a 

Wollensak Optical Company of dried macaroni, broken into beads The Blessing of 

956 Hudson Avenue : Rochester, N. Y. of varying sizes. When the macaroni : 

ar. is painted in bright colors and designs, he OPEN P rch 

Vacation Fun ‘ it makes excellent “wampum” for play- : Oo 

ing Indian. HAT a boon it is that the open 
porch is in style again, and this 

time permanently. Nothing can take 





So much time, all day long, that 
sometimes it’s hard to find some- 
thing interesting to do—and it’s 
often difficult to keep out of mis- 


chie hat is, unless you have FRUIT AND VEGETABLE Propi.e— its place. No substitute sunroom or 
Bini Pe a ee These amusing folk are created by glassed-in arrangement has ever match- 
The | patented hanger of “Busy stickin Ri rnnag Pita of; “* cil ger oy ed its utmost airy comfort for family 
Kiddie” is its unique feature. . ‘ § a pencil or clothes- rendezvous in hot weather. 


It accommodates jumper, swing, pin into a fruit or a round vegetable, 





For children to play and baby to sleep, the 


trapeze _or flying rings as de- ' = . ee * 8 : ae rhe ’ 
sired. Easy to change. Fits any — htting it into the neck ot a bottle. Aeroluxed Open Porch provides genuine 
care pa eek oy Re — et ae weet aper may be used to make it ht. ; The outdoor life, safe from traffic and dirt, 
Up for use or down with one adjust - children will see many doll possibilities protected against rain or — oun. 
ment. Used indoors or out-of-doors— | in this head and body. Perhaps the On hot — or evenings all the wend 
eo ee 2 . : blue ends of safety matches will sup- will relish coolest spot in the home. 
Lm bDookiet, ne oorway iym,”* i. — : ° : Bey : o = . ; 
tells. about ‘Busy Kiddie,” besides | Ply eyes, pins may make a satisfactory If you are planning a new home or altera 
rhe ecanreuses that are real fue. | nose, rice will form pearly teeth, and tions then by all means include a roomy 


¥ “W. ; Porch. Send fi book which 
Standard Pressed Steel | S°™e yarn will add the necessary hair. y sone anereas Gelighful. 
























Company Or the hair and features may be drawn ; 

' Box N. Jenkintown, Pa. | with crayons. Crepe paper makes the For perfect protection adjustable to an 

of se — naan Pee eee ; degree of privacy use Aerolux Porc 
best kind of clothing. i 

A\ hes ; > : Shades. ey ventilate top to bottom, 
ep Mak : . ° Fruits used in this way will keep for et bar all draks, glare, sun heat and rain. 
he ake vacation time a considerably longer time if dipped Beautiful weather-proof colors and trips 

vs ° ° ’ in paraffin. A lemon on which black add to the smart appearance of house 
" instructive for your son! ; ' a 

” hair and slanting eyes are painted with and porch. Lasting for years the cost 

2 H® doesn’t want to spend a shoe polish forms the head of a life- wg than a oe of awnings, 
e* . Pom : ‘ . ~y s with surprising adv: . 
ir lazy, profitless summer like Chinaman or a Japanese lady. pe oie no 
we any more than you want him a Og oot “ns “gg ggg wy See them at your dealer’s. 

, wi . Miss Peach, heavy-jowled Mr. Pear 
ot. ; to. Encourage his budding ; ** “ , 

: ambition by helping him find the jolly Beet boys, Mr. Cucumber, THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
iet , enh. cn anal that a. fons very long-faced and green, and Mr. 2742 Oakland Avenue Valea we, 
ng ‘ y TF eccmassinanad ome T; ies Carrot, who has a sunnier disposition. 
ng ‘ and remunerative. Laking Porch Book FREE 
eo subscriptions for CHILDREN, “Better Porches,” il- 
Pf, . ¥ I ed lor, sug- 
he The Magazine for Parents, The Playhouse costa Guitar aptaadio 
nd will give him excellent ex- ideas. Send coupon 

“ ° ° 9 2 now for your free copy. 
sh perience in salesmanship and A backyard plavhouse, however sim- 
business correspondence. And ple, 1S the children’s castle. Here they 
fia he can earn a lot of money, stage the imaginative dramas which are 


“ol too. One of our 12-year old so important a part of their develop- AEROLU 

ae salecmeen im Cinclamati has ment. Through imitation the little girl 

“Te just earned $16 in 20 days! acquires here much of her knowledge 
; of domestic duties. 


nd A good type of playhouse is that pro- 
vided in the parks of Hartford, Conn. 
These are allotted to the youngsters by 
the hour for play just as the public 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 










in 


Tell your 


boy to ask 





house in which children spend much 
of their time. 





for our tennis courts are allotted to older 
yp, ieiiadiliaes brothers and sisters. The playhouses 
we have board floors, wooden framework | @ 
-. money- | and peaked roofs covered with bright- 
ae making | colored roofing. An interesting feature 
plan. | 1s that the walls are of wire netting, 
which lets in the sun and air. This 
to | is also important for the home play- 
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1 toilet seat for baby up to the 

standard of the modern bathroom 

and the scientific principles of child 
training. 





Used third month 
to fifth year. 


Summer months 
are baby’s test! 


There’s really little danger in the 
torrid summer months if baby is kept 
well the rest of the year. Physical 
regularity the foundation of all 
health but it is never more impor- 
tant than now. 


“LITTLE TOIDEY” 


“Litre Torey,” the juvenile toilet, 
is not only scientifically designed to 
aid in baby’s training, but is also 
made to fold compactly so that it can 
go wherever baby goes—just the 
thing for summer trips. Used third 
month to fifth year. “LitTLe Torpey”’ 
is absolutely safe and comfortable. 
Locks on any adult toilet with rubber- 
covered clamps. Will not mar. 
Beautifully finished in gleaming 
white, baby blue or dainty pink. 
Sanitary—protects baby when away 
from home. 


6é 99 
Torey, Jr. 

Just as carefully designed, just as 
perfect in mechanical features, safe, 
but less beautifully finished, ‘“’Torpey, 
Jr.” pleases those who want the best 
but who must watch the cost. 
Trade-mark your guarantee 
Both ‘‘Little Toidey’”’ and — 
“Toidey, Jr.’ have cun- 
ning bunny trade-marks, 
Look for them! 
Get “Toideys” in infants’ 
departments, baby shops 
and at the better plumbers, 
Send for our booklet 
‘“‘Make Baby Regular’-— 
with authoritative sugges- 
tions for baby’s training. 


FREE. Write today. 


Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 





is 





Specialists in Child Toilet Equipment 
GerxtrRupE A, Mutter, Pres. 
Dept. I Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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programs for Group Dis- 


write 


using them. 
| 


| ET us help you in your 
study of child care and 


Program 


Are 


you, your woman's 
club, parent-teacher associa- 
tion or any other group 
with which you are con- 


nected using these monthly 
cussion? Could they be 
made more helpful? We 
shall be glad if you will 
that 
know how many groups are 


us SO We 


may 


Practic 
Parent-Te 

Wom 
tions, d 
Other Organizations Inter 


oa 
1. Best Methods of Ors 


3. Recom 





or Group 


Discussion 





Group Study 
for Parents 


al Suggestions for 
acher Associ® 
en’s Clubs and 


ested in Child Study 


am 
zation 
Interesting Program* 


Meetings 
mended Books on 
Child Study 


for 








training. This magazine will 
serve as your source-book. 
Each month it presents a 


Groups using or planning to use these programs 
will find these pamphlets helpful. 
“Group Study for Parents,” 10c. “A Manual for 
Leaders,” 
accepted. 
for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Price of 


25c. Both, 30c. Stamps or coins 
Address CHILpREN, The Magazine 


program which may be used by parents at home, by parent-teacher organiza- 


tions, women’s clubs, or by any 


b 


Summer Adventures, 


POINTS TO KEEP IN MIND 


(1) Wise provision for children’s 
leisure is as important as wise provi- 
sion for their schooling. 

(2) Streets are no longer as safe as 
when we were children. 

(3) Additional precautions must be 
used in the summer time. 

(4) Celebrations need 
danger to life and limb. 

(5) Safe recreation can be made at- 
tractive to children. 

(6) Threats and warnings are inef 
fective. 

(7) Safety education must be 
tive. 

(8) Children should be taught e: 
tion but not instilled with fear. 


OUTLINE FOR STUDY 
Why do We need Safety Ed ication? 


not involve 


posi 


iul 


|(1) Vacation time brings increased 
demands: 
(a) Freedom from school attend- 


ance. 
Long hours to be occupied 
Outdoor weather. 


(bh) 
(Cc) 


(d) Craving for adventure. 
(2) Vacation time also brings increased 
danger: 

(a) Heavier automobile traffic. 

(b) Inexperienced drivers with new 

cars. 

(c) Crowded streets. 

(d) Reckless holiday spirit. 

(e) Fourth of July dangers. 

(f) Unsupervised swimming and 


boating. 
How can city children be protected? 


(1) By planned provision for their va- 
cation time: 


(a) Using available playgrounds in 
the neighborhood. 
(b) Taking advantage of parks and 


supervised pools. 


Cumpren, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 


other group interested in child study. 
read the article on which the program is based. This month it is ’ 
"on pages Vand 10, ‘Then, take up the following outline: 


First, 
‘Safety in 


Inventing opportunities for safe 
adventures and creative activi- 
ties. 

Organizing groups of chil- 
dren and dividing responsibility 
among the adults. 
(e) Invoking municipal 

of play streets. 
(2) By positive safety education: 


(d) 


protection 


(a) Developing pride in self-re- 
liance. 

(b) Making safety seem a worthy 
ideal. 

(c) Encouraging helpfulness toward 
others. 

(d) Teaching responsibility for 
younger children. 

How can we teach children caution 


without fearfulness? 

(1) By giving them freedom within 
safe limits. 

(2) By giving as 
commands as possible. 

(3) By helping them understand the 
reasons for caution. 

(4) By presenting the facts dispas- 
sionately, without emotionalizing the 


dangers. 


few restrictive 


PROBLEMS AND TASKS 


(1) Make a survey of your section 
of the city with reference to its recre- 
ational facilities for children. What 
playgrounds, parks, empty lots, gym- 
nasiums, school yards, church grounds, 
protected roofs, etc., are there? List 
these for the benefit of mothers who 
may not know of them, and distribute 
the list to the school principals who 
can call them to the attention of 
parents. 

(2) Plan several half-day or all-day 
trips from your home, where you and 
vour children can enjoy the open 
country. (Continued on next page) 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912 






Of CHILDREN, THE MAGAZINE FOR 
"ARENTS, published monthly at New York, 
\. Y¥., for April 1, 1927. 

‘TE oF New York, ? 

UNTY OF New York, f 55-: 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the State 
nd county aforesaid, personally appeared George 
l. Hecht, who, having been duly sworn according 
w, deposes and that he the chair- 
in of Board of Editors of CHILDREN, THE 
MAGAZINE FOR PARENTS, and that the fol- 


wing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 


says 1S 


true statement of the ownership, management, 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
hown in the above caption, required by the Act 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 


’ostal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
sher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
sers are: 

Publisher: The Parents’ Publishing Associa- 

n, Inc., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Editors: Board of Editors, George J. Hecht, 
airman, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

Managing Editor: Mrs. Clara Savage Little- 

ile, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

Business Manager: Katharine W. Bryan, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2 (If owned by a cor- 
stated and 
and ad- 
holding one 

of stock). 


That the owners are: 
its name and address must be 
the 


- ration, 
so immediately thereunder 
of stockholders 


of 


names 
owning 
total 


sses 


or 


cent or more amount 


he Parents’ Publishing Association, Inc., 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N ’.; Teachers’ 
llege of Columbia University, 525 West 120th 

street, New York, N. Y.; Alexander M. Bing, 
87 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Otis W. 
Caldwell, 425 West 123rd Street, New York, 
.. Y.; Robert W. De Forest, 30 Broad Street, 
ew York, N. Y.; Henry J. Fisher, 22 William 
y street, New York, N. Y Maurice Frankfort, 
East 48th Street, New York, N. Y.; Harry F. 
Guggenheim, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 

n Ir. and Mrs. Meyer Hecht, 55 West 50th Street, 
New York, N. Y.; George J. Hecht, 353 Fourth 

venue, New York, N. Y.; Herbert H. Lehman, 


e ( 


William Street, New York, N Dr. Robert 
> Leonard, 525 West 120th Street, New York, 
r Y.; Melvyn G. Lowenstein, 26 Exchange 
‘lace, New York, N. Y.; J. Noel Macy, Scat 
ly rough-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Mrs. Henry Mosko 
tz, 331 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
George W. Naumburg, 14 Wall Street, New York, 
d \. ¥.; James H ost, 129 Front Street, New 
rk. N. Y.; Dean James E. Russell, 525 West 
ith Street, New York, N. Y Russell Sage 
rT undation, 130 East 22nd Street, New York, 
Y.; Robert E. Simon, 1457 Broadway, New 
ork, N. Y.; Mrs. Harold I. Stern, 1136 Fifth 
, enue, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Joseph R. Swan, 
n East 83rd Street, New York, N. Y.; Ludwig 
gelstein, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
elix M. Warburg, 52 William Street, New 
n ork, N. Y. 
; That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
e 1 other security holders owning or holding 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
1e rtgages, or other securities are: None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
a names of the owners, stockholders, and secur 
- holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
1e kholders and security holders as they appear 
n the books of the company but also, in cases 
ere the stockholder or security holder appears 
n the books of the company as trustee or in 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per 
or corporation for whom such trustee is act 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
yn ntain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
e- ge and belief as to the circumstances and con 
tions under which stockholders and _ security 
at ders who do not appear upon the books of the 
n- mpany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
Is capacity ther than that of a bona fide owner; 
’ i this affant has no reason to believe that any 
st er person, association or corporation has an) 
ho terest direct or indirect in the said stocks, 
i nds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
te Georce J. Hecut 
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of Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
y of March, 1927. 
A. B. Kvexnow, 
Ay Notary Public, Queens County, Queens 
nd County Clerk’s No. 954. Certificate filed 
in New York County, Clerk’s No. 254, 
en Register’s No. 8233. Commission expires 
March 30, 1928. (SEAL) 








(3) Before the close of school, be 
gin the organization of a Community 
Patriotic Festival for July 4th—cos- 
tumes, rehearsals, etc., will keep chil- 
dren happily employed throughout June. 

(4) Secure the help of police au- 
thorities in regulating and directing 
automobile traffic to keep all streets 
safe and certain ones entirely clear for 
children to play in. 

(5) Enlist the cooperation of city 
officials for “block parties.” 
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Safety Council, Educational Division, 
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Answers to The Quiz 
On page 20 

1. By the use of cod-liver oil on the 
advice of a physician; by careful 
exposure of the child to the rays 
of the sun. (See Cuitpren, The 
Magazine for Parents, page 23 of 
November, 1926, issue, and “Sun- 
light for Babies,” a folder pub- 
lished by the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C.) 

Dr. Maria Montessori, an Italian 
physician, who opened a school for 
children between three and seven 
years of age, in which she put into 
practice a method of teaching 
which made her world-famous. 

A method of teaching by which 
a group of children initiate certain 
tasks or projects and carry them 
through with the minimum amount 


of supervision, and learn by doing. 
4. (a) Miss Grace Abbott: (b) Dr. 
John J. Tigert; (c) Mrs. Mar- 


garet L. Reeve. 
5. Jesuit priests. 


6. (a) Dorothy Canfield Fisher; (b) 
Ernest R. Groves; (c) Bertrand 
Russell. 

7. The Schick test is a skin test to 
determine whether or not a person 
is immune to diphtheria. The 
Dick test is a skin test to deter- 
mine whether or not a person is 
immune to scarlet fever. Toxin- 
antitoxin is a mixture of diphtheria 
toxin and diphtheria antitoxin 
which when injected produces an 
immunity to diphtheria. 

8. Boys’ Life; Child Life; The Amer- 
ican Girl; The American Boy; 
St. Nicholas; John Martin’s Book; 
Junior Home; Child Play. 

9. One good deed. 

10. Smallpox vaccination is generally 


considered to immunize for from 
five to seven years. Typhoid inoc- 
ulations are considered to estab- 
lish an immunity lasting two or 
three years at least. 




















Publications of 
Child Study Association 
of America 
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Guidance of Childhood and 
BUM “sniscciveveksawcviwes $1.50 
Outlines of Child Study...... $1.25 


Concerning Parents. 
cloth $1.5¢ 
and $1. 


Sons Daughters. . 


PAMPHLETS 
Music for Children 
The Child’s Books 
Books for Young Readers... 
Child Study Groups: A Man 


First 


it th FA 
ie te 
naw 


w 
a 


.soft cover $1.00 


ual for Leaders...... eee 
A Selected List of Books for 
Parents and Teachers, 1925 $ .25 
Supplement to above, 1926.. $ .10 
Summer Reading for Bovs and 
Rs oto a $ .10 
A Parent's Book Shelf $ .05 
Studies in Child Training, each $ .10 
MAGAZINE 
Child Study — Year's subscrip- 
Pe cicnchibesacaoues ...+ $1.00 
Address: 54 West 74th Street 


New York, N. Y. 








KEEP BABY WELL WITH 


Jhe ORIGINAL 
GLUTEN 
SUPPOSITORY 


ey 





For fifty years Entonas have won favor with 


the public for use in cases of constipation. 


Children’s Constipation in nine cases out of 
ten is in the rectum and the use of Entonas 


will assist the little ones to acquire regula 
habits. 


Entonas No 


t 


1 are especially recommended 
in 


S 


for elderly people user f ntonas 
Woodhaven, N. Y., writes, under date Feb 
13, '27, “‘Have used Entonas for 33 year 


whenever I become constipated and they ar 


e 


worth their weight in gold, ‘ten times over.’ ” 


Entonas will bring you and your children 


back into regular habits 
booklet and free sample 
drug stores, 60c a box. 


ENTONA CO. 
120 High St. 


On sale at 


Send for descriptive 
most 


Boston, Mass. 


—_— 














Earn $50 or $100 
for your Vacation 


Among your friends and acquaint- 
ances are ever so many mothers and 
fathers who will gladly subscribe to 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents, at your suggestion. Send 
in their subscriptions and make your 
vacation fund grow with the big 
commissions and bonus you will 
earn! Write for our Vacation 


Money-Making Plan. 
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OW much do children need the 

companionship of other children? 
We moved into this neighborhood four 
months ago. Previous to that my three- 
year-old daughter had no companion- 
ship excepting her baby brother and 
chance visitors at our apartment. Here 
there are several children in the neigh- 
borhood and she is never satisfied now 
to play alone. There is eight-year-old 
Jokn who is feeble-minded, six-year- 
old Bobby who takes home all the toys 
he can lay his hands on, six-year-old 
Frances who is a “smarty” and whose 
ways my small daughter imitates per- 
fectly; four-year-old Marian who is on 
the point of Saint Vitus’ Dance, and 
her four-year-old “Brother” who wants 
to take my little three-year-old down to 


the basement, out to the garage or 
into the bushes to play. Then there 


is eight-year-old Florence who tells her 
of gypsies in the woods and men who 
carry little girls off and giants, pirates, 
and so forth. She has been fed cake 
and candy by the other children to the 
point of illness. She has been told 
where babies come from by the older 
children and comes in every day with 
newly learned naughty words and 
slang expressions. 

I should very much like advice as to 
how much she should play with these 
other children, how much supervision 
they should have while playing, whether 
it is not just as important to know how 
to play alone contentedly, and how 
much these undesirable things that she 
learns from other children are offset 
by the important lessons of give and 
take, and social adaptations.—Mrs. 


R. M. K., New York. 


What have other mothers to say about this? 


WANT to tell you how much we 
like your magazine in our Better 
Parents’ Club. A group of mothers 


in our neighborhood had just organized 
to study child training when we found 
an issue of CHILDREN, The Wagazine 
for Parents, on our newsstand. You 
may be sure we were glad to find in 
such an all-inclusive form the material 
we like to read and discuss at our 
meetings.—Mrs. E. P. G., Connecticut. 
This is one of the most important uses that 
can be made of this magazine as many 


groups of mothers in all parts of the coun- 
try testify. 


... “My wife wants to know when 
you will bring out the companion jour- 


50 





You are invited to write in your opinions on any 
phase of child care and training, including your 
experiences with your children, as well as your 


comments and suggestions on 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents. Communications 
should be brief, preferably 
less than two hundred words. 


nal, Parents, 4 Magazine for Children. 
The children of today surely need some 
guidance in the problems of properly 
bringing up the modern jazz type of 
parents.”—R. W., New York. 


Not a bad idea! 


VER since reading Arnold Ben- 

nett’s book with the fascinating 
title, “How to Live on Twenty-four 
Hours a Day,” I have been trying to 
solve that problem (he could not solve 
it for me, being neither an American 
nor a woman). In the last generation 
living conditions have so changed that 
today’s mother finds many new demands 
upon her time which she cannot meet 
and still fulfil the obligations to which 
she is bound by tradition. Almost any 
one will tell you that woman’s place 


is in the home, but should you ask 
“How much time should home duties 
take?” he becomes vague, usually in- 


clined to think that women of today 
are evading their home duties. Not 
many years ago, a mother was consid- 
ered to have discharged her full duty to 
her family if she did all the housework, 
from churning to dressmaking, and then 
if she had any time and strength left 
for child training (usually she did not) 
she was privileged to exercise the right 
if she cared to. Anything so indefinite 
will not suffice today. Besides mother 
wants time for reading, recreation, art, 
welfare and club work, as well as time 
with her children. 

Has the mother a right to budget her 
time to include these things, knowing it 
will mean more ready-made clothes and 
cookies, more canned goods, etc.? 

What is their relative importance ? 

How can the public and especially 
father, who adjusts the family purse, be 
educated to recognize these needs as 
fair? 

Statisticians tell us that 90 per cent 
of American homes today are without 
servants. Surely, when so many women 
must plan their time carefully, there 
are many mothers asking these ques- 
tions—Mrs. E. E., Washington. 

How do you budget your time? This mother 

would like to hear from others who believe 


they have found a way to live on twenty- 
four hours a day. 


INDLY send me twenty reprints 
of the Intelligence Test for Parents 
which appeared in your May issue. | 
scored only 79% in answering it. (In 
question 24 I gave only C as my an- 
swer so got only half the credit.) | 
fully expected to be among the high 
eighties—and I need immediate encour- 
agement. If “a woman who neithe: 
reads nor writes” can reach my well- 
experienced average it is, as you must 
acknowledge, a shock. We parents 
need much more training than our chil- 
dren !—Mrs. C. G. H., Virginia. 
How did you score on “The Intelligence 
Test for Parents’’? Perhaps you would like 
reprints to try at the next meeting of your 
Woman’s Club, Parent-Teacher Association 
or among a group of mothers and fathers. 
Any number of reprints will be furnished 
free of charge. Address CHILDREN, The 


Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





OW can anyone begin to express 

the real praise due your magazine ? 
To the writer’s mind it is the greatest 
single contribution to the general wel- 
fare of the United States. And that is 
putting it mildly! I am writing for 
some back numbers of the magazine 
as most of mine have been borrowed 


and never returned—would just as 
soon part with them as with the 
Bible. Only wish that a copy of the 


magazine could be in every American 
home. Perhaps in a few years it will 
be. Don’t you wish that the attending 
physician at the first child’s arrival 
would present the parents with this 
boon, this mine of information and ad- 
vice that every young mother and father 
hungers for? Then, by the time the 
child needs more than just physical care 
and nurture, the profession of all 
others would hold its own. Many, many 
good wishes to you! Please send me 
one of your attractive binders to keep 
my issues in—Mrs. M. M. D., District 
of Columbia. 


We can’t resist letting you know how some 
of our readers feel about us! 


WISH to extend my appreciation 

and that of the members of my class 
at the University of Arkansas to the 
Editors and Advisory Editors of the 
magazine CuiLprEN, for the excellent 
material which comes to us monthly. 
It is as eagerly sought out in the library 
by the members of my class in Nutri- 
tion as by the members of the class in 
Child Care.—Muss E. J., Arkansas. 


Here is a note of appreciation well worth 
having! 
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For Your Children’s Sake 


Now 1s the time—right now—to 
give your children constructive 
play aids that build strong bodies 
and alert minds. Nature has 
given them a natural desire for 
activity play—it insures full 
mental and physical growth. 
Give them the 
opportunity to 
fulfill that desire 
to their heart’s 
- content, and 
they will be 
healthier and 
happier. 





Fully protected by 
patents , ene July 
i 1925, and othe 
pate ‘nts "pe ending 







Asa 
Merry-Go-Round 







As a Teeter- 
Totter 








Zi M ERREMAKER& MOORS 


Combines the Three Greatest Health. Building Plays of 
Childhood—Slide—Teeter-Totter—and Merry-Go-Round 


the year round 











Combines a 
A complete home _ playground—Slide—Teeter-Totter—and Merry-Go- 1. Swing 
Round, all in one. It will keep vour children gloriously happy from morn- 2. Trapeze 


ing ‘til night at home, away from undesirable influences, and safe from 
dangerous street trathe. Children change it from one play to another 
themselves—its constructive play variety develops their minds—its health- 
ful activity builds strong bodies. 


3. Horizontal Bar 
4. Fiving Rings 








parent \\ 
PENDING 






Children from 2 to 16 years of age love the Merremaker. It is built strong 


and durable. Finished in bright red enamel, with a weather-proof spar —— 
varnish, makes it look well and last for vears. Special rubber feet for 
indoor use makes it a year-round builder of health and happiness. 

















The low price will surprise you. For your children’s sake mail the coupon 


today! 











The 
MERREMAKER TRAPEZE 


CORPORATION M ERREMAKER GYM. 


“A Comptete iete Home | Gymnasium” 





269 Cecil St. 
Merremaker Minneapolis 


Corporation 4 








Minnesota 





Please send me full illustrated information 
and your low price of the Merremaker Com 
plete Home Playground and the Merremaker 


269 Cecil Street 


The new Merremaker gym-four-in-one 








G . _— ° 
= ; H Swing. Trapeze, Horizontal Bar and Fly- 
‘ inneapolis, g, Tray ; 
.vame . . 
Mi ing Rings. 
Street inn. 
Mail the coupon today. 
City State re , 
C-6-27 
\o. ata eae 
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Wide World 


The L’Aiglon as a Boy of Eight 


F you want to make the most of the 

early years of childhood, acquaint 
yourself now with the uses and possibili- 
ties of 

The New Chautauqua Desk. 
It provides the Equipment—Desk, Table, 
Bench—around which the activities of 
the child in the home are easily orvan- 
ized and directed. 

Once the New Chautauqua Desk is 
installed in your home, you need to 
provide only such Master Scrolls and 
Master Books as fit the exact interests 
and ages of your own children. 

You may buy any part at any time, 
cash with the order, or the Complete 
Equipment by monthly payments to suit 
your convenience. 

Why not write now for literature 
while this good intention is fresh in your 
mind? If you wish, we can arrange to 
have a demonstration of this plan right 
in your own home or at your office. 


LEWIS E. MYERS 
& COMPANY 
Valparaiso, Ind., U.S.A. 
Toronto, Canada 


250 Park Avenue 
New York City 





His Father Daubed Gravy in this Boy’s Face 


Gl arpry good table manners at court, but Napoleon knew what 
play meant in the little fellow’s life. 

When the Emperor laid out the plans of his campaigns with wooden 
blocks on the floor of the ‘Tuileries, the toddling King of Rome often 
kicked them over or set them in lines to suit his own fancy, greatly to 
the delight of the proud, understanding father. 


Napoleon never saw the little fellow after he was barely past four 
Metternich picked a Governor and ‘Tutors for L’Aiglon, 
with the object of obliterating the early teachings and influences of his 
But the growing boy kept amazing his tutors by the skill 
with which he organized the strategy ot his father’s battles, by solving 
problems and by displaying knowledge gained only in play on the palace 


years of age. 


great father. 


floor with the Emperor. 


A mother once boasting to Napoleon that she was beginning to educate 
her child at one year of age, received the retort: 


“Madam, you have begun a year too late.” 


Patents Pending. 
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